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Sopranos 


ADELE ADDISON 
ROSE BAMPTON 
LAURA CASTELLANO 
MADELAINE CHAMBERS 
MARA COLEVA 
SUZANNE DANCO 
VIVIAN DELLA CHIESA 
JEAN FENN 
IRENE JORDAN 
VIRGINIA MACWATTERS 
HERVA NELLI 
BIRGIT NILSSON 
BEVERLY SILLS 
ASTRID VARNAY 
MARLYS WATTERS 


Mezzo0-Sopranos 


GLORIA LANE 
ROSALIND NADELL 
NELL RANKIN 
LORNA SYDNEY 


Contraltos 


JEAN MADEIRA 
CLARAMAE TURNER 


Tenors 


KURT BAUM 
GIUSEPPE DI STEFANO 
JOHN DRUARY 
PAUL FRANKE 
WALTER FREDERICKS 
THOMAS HAYWARD 
JAMES MELTON 
ROBERT ROUNSEVILLE 
RICHARD VERREAULT 


Baritones 


TITO GOBBI 
FRANK GUARRERA | 
MACK HARRELL 
MORLEY MEREDITH 
ROBERT MERRILL 
HUGH THOMPSON 


Bass-Baritones 


BRUCE MACKAY 
NICOLA MOSCONA 
CARL PALANGI 
JAMES PEASE 
PAUL SCHOEFFLER 
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Violinists 
ANAHID AJEMIAN 
NORMAN CAROL 
NATHAN MILSTEIN 
JULIAN OLEVSKY 
BENNO RABINOF 
RUGGIERO RICCI 
AARON ROSAND 
OSCAR SHUMSKY 
JOSEPH SZIGETI 

RUBEN VARGA 
MAURICE WILK 


Cellists 


RAYA GARBOUSOVA 
JOSEPH SCHUSTER 


Harpist 
CARLOS SALZEDO 


Pianists 
MARO AJEMIAN 
GINA BACHAUER 

TOBA BRILL 
BARBARA CUSTANCE 
HENRI DEERING 
COR DE GROOT 
JOERG DEMUS 
SIDNEY FOSTER 
JAKOB GIMPEL 
JEAN GRAHAM 
JEANNETTE HAIEN 
HEINZ HAMMERMAN 
AMPARO ITURBI 
JOSE ITURBI 
JACOB LATEINER 
SEYMOUR LIPKIN 
ROBERT MUELLER 
RUTH SLENCZYNSKA 
EUGENIA SNOW 
GONZALO SORIANO 
ALEXANDER UNINSKY 


Duo-Pianists 
FERRANTE & TEICHER 
LUBOSHUTZ & NEMENOFF 
NELSON & NEAL 
ROMAN SISTERS 
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Ensembles 


ALARD QUARTET 
ALMA TRIO 
EGER PLAYERS 
GRILLER STRING QUARTET 


Special Attractions 
IVA KITCHELL 
(Available 1957-58) 
CAROLA GOYA & MATTEO 
GREGORY & STRONG 


Instrumental 


VIENNA PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
SALZEDO ENSEMBLE 
MARO & ANAHID AJEMIAN 
BENNO and SYLVIA RABINOF 
STAN FREEMAN 


Pianist-humorist" 


BORIS GOLDOVSKY 


“Piano Portraits” 


Vocal 


GOLDOVSKY OPERA THEATRE 
AN EVENING WITH JOHANN STRAUSS 
SINGING BOYS OF NORWAY 
THE ENGELKINDER 
CONTINENTAL-AIRES 
MEN OF SONG 
MARAIS & MIRANDA 
GILBERT & SULLIVAN DUO 

ADRIANA & PAUL KNOWLES 


Mezzo and Tenor 
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Opera Conference Meets in New York 


80 opera companies and 

workshops in the United 
States met in New York on March 
16 and 17 to exchange ideas and 
jnformation On opera production. 
The conference, largest and pos- 
sibly first of its kind to be held in 
this country, was under the aus- 
pices of the Central Opera Service 
of the Metropolitan Opera’s Na- 
tional Council. 

By the end of the second day, 
the conference had clearly proved 
its practical value to the more than 
125 delegates attending, through 
discussions of problems and so- 
jutions and through technical de- 
monstrations. Each of the ses- 
sions devoted to the many as- 
pects of opera production pointed 
to the general conclusion reached 
at the end of the conference: the 
need for closer co-ordination 
among opera-production organiza- 
tions throughout the country with 
regard to repertory, technical in- 
formation, and availability of young 
artists and technical and adminis- 
trative personnel. 


R 80. opera» compa of over 


Future Conferences Urged 


The Central Opera _ Service, 
which aims at gathering, catalog- 
ing, and disseminating the informa- 
tion made available through such 
co-ordination, was also urged to 
arrange a future conference to ex- 
plore this matter further. 

Mrs. Norris Darrell, of the Na- 
tional Council, who was co-chair- 
man with Boris Goldovsky of the 
conference committee, welcomed 
the delegates to the first day’s 
sessions, which were held in Ho- 
tel Roosevelt. In a remarkably 
succinct survey of opera in the 
United States today, Mrs. John De 
Witt Peltz, editor of “Opera 
News”, then offered the following 
statistics: 

Opera performances in_ this 
country have reached an average 
of nine per day, with an annual 
total of 3,217 presentations by 
544 groups in 47 states. Besides 
productions by professional, work- 
shop, civic, and school groups, 
there are operas presented by 
libraries, churches, and even Army 
personnel. 


210 Operas Given 


Of the 210 different operas 
given during the year under con- 
sideration (October 1955 to Oc- 
tober 1956), 65 were from the 
standard repertory (1,648 perform- 
ances), 74 by contemporary Amer- 
ican composers (1,143 perform- 
ances), 33 by contemporary Euro- 
peans, and 38 from the less-famil- 
lar 18th- and 19th-century works. 

Puccini’s “La Bohéme”, with 131 
performances, was the most popu- 
lar among standard operas. Of 
American works, Menotti’s “Amahl 
and the Night Visitors” was the 
most produced, with 196 perform- 
ances. (Menotti’s “The Telephone” 
and Weill’s “Down in the Valley” 
were runners-up.) Vaughan Wil- 
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liams’ “Riders to the Sea” and Mo- 
zart’s “The Impresario” headed the 
other categories. 

The survey showed a rise from 
the previous year in the number 
of producing organizations—from 
111 to 167 in colleges, from 43 to 
96 in high schools, and from 72 
to 83 in professional groups. 

Mr. Goldovsky briefly explained 
the nature of the conference be- 
fore it moved into its first discus- 
sion period, on repertoire. Kurt 
Herbert Adler, director of the San 
Francisco Opera Association, and 
Benno D. Frank, of Karamu 
House, Cleveland, were in charge. 
The need for co-ordination of 








more interest in audiences than 
televising excerpts only. 

Max Rudolf, of the Metropoli- 
tan, and Peter Herman Adler, of 
the NBC-TV Opera Theater, re- 
viewed the subject of singers’ re- 
quirements and preparation for 
careers. Qualifications required by 
staged and televised opera and 
companies of varying sizes were 
noted. 

In talking of the problems of local 
versus imported personnel in opera 
productions, Richard Karp, of the 
Pittsburgh Opera, thought that a 
uniform level of quality among the 
artists was important, wherever 
the artists came from. An aid to 


3. the period of time it is expect- 
ed to take; 4. funds required and 
estimated budget; 5. qualifications 
of organizations or individuals in- 
volved and eligibility for tax-ex- 
emption; 6. whether similar projects 
have been previously undertaken; 
7. whether support has been re- 
quested of other foundations. 
Mrs. Thompson noted _ that 
New England Opera Theater’s rev- 
enue is 50% ticket sales, 25% large 
donations, 6% mail appeal, 2% lo- 
cal Guild membership and 17% 
“unknown”. The “unknown” in- 
cludes fund-raising “gimmicks”, 


such as fashion shows, dinners, and 
every variety of special entertain- 
ments devised to attract the pub- 
lic—and money. 

Miss Williamson, describing her- 
self frankly as a “press agent”, 






International News 


At the opera conference. Left to right: Mrs. Richard Thompson, president of the New England Opera Theater 
of Boston; Boris Goldovsky, director of the same group and chairman of the conference; Rudolf Bing, general 
manager of the Metropolitan Opera; Mrs. Frederick K. Weyerhaeuser, of St. Paul, chairman of the Metro- 
politan’s National Council; Mrs. Norris Darrell, of New York, co-chairman of the conference; and Mrs. Max 
Reiter, of the San Antonio Opera Festival 


repertoire among the different com- 
panies of a large city was stressed, 
as was the need for careful 
selection of operas on tour. Mr. 
Frank, whose organization gives 
operas on a nightly basis during 
most of the year, said that the 
inclusion of musical comedies, 
operettas, and novelties helped to 
keep his group in operation. Mr. 
Frank also tried to attract his 
audiences by referring to opera and 
other works as musical theater. 


Help from Local Groups 


Mrs. Max Reiter, of the San 
Antonio Symphony Association, 
told how the association spon- 
sored its opera festival each year, 
thereby extending the orchestral 
season, and how other local groups 
contributed to the success of the 
festival. Carefully integrated per- 
formances, involving local and vis- 
iting artists, increased musical in- 
terest. 

Herbert Graf, of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera, and Leigh Gerdine, of 
Washington University, St. Louis, 
headed the discussion of opera on 
television. In pointing up _ the 
growth of interest in this form of 
art, Mr. Graf said that live studio 
productions abroad were seen by 
larger audiences than similar pro- 
ductions in this country. Mr. Ger- 
dine stressed the adaptability of 
opera to television, but said it was 
dangerous to label such efforts as 
“educational” as op d to “en- 
tertaining”. He added that the tele- 
vising of complete operas aroused 


Opera producers was suggested: a 
list of singers and the roles they 
knew and of instrumentalists and 
the scores they knew and where 
they lived. 

The problems of regional tour- 
ing were explained by Julius Rudel, 
of the New York City Opera. 

At a luncheon for the delegates, 
Rudolf Bing repeated his well- 
known belief that “nothing will 
help opera as much as more 
opera”; Mrs. Frederick K. Weyer- 
haeuser, chairman of the National 
Council, described the regional 
opera auditions and their value to 
contestants; and Mrs. August Bel- 
mont, founder of the National 
Council, invited the delegates to 
be her guests at a cocktail party 
in the late afternoon. 


Finance and Promotion 


The afternoon session was de- 
voted to finance and promotion. 
Four speakers headed the panel: 
David Church, of the American 
Association of Fund Raising; Mrs. 
Richard Thompson, of the New 
England Opera Theater; Wilfred 
Bain, of Indiana University; and 
Alix Williamson, of the New York 
City Opera. 

Mr. Church stressed the im- 
portance of a proper and business- 
like approach when seeking funds 
from foundations and gave the 
seven points of a proper prelim- 
inary letter suggested by the Ford 
Foundation—1. the objective of 
the proposal; 2. the methods by 
which it is to be accomplished; 


emphasized the value of exploit- 
ing any and all connections that 
an opera production may have 
with unrelated fields, such as fash- 
ions or nationally advertised prod- 
ucts, which, by means of tie-in, 
can obtain free and valuable pub- 
licity for the opera. She gave 
several instances of her own suc- 
cessful efforts along this line. 


Advantages of Schools 


Mr. Bain made it clear that uni- 
versities and schools have the few- 
est problems in the financial 
sphere since virtually all person- 
nel are either students or faculty 
and most required services are 
provided free by the college, which 
deals in academic credit rather 
than money. 

The Juilliard School of Music 
was host to the representatives 
throughout Saturday, March 17, 
when demonstrations of practical 
aids to opera production were 
given. Speakers were introduced 
by Frederic Cohen, head of the 
Juilliard Opera Theater. 

Jean Rosenthal, noted lighting 
authority, demonstrated useful new 
lighting and projection equipment. 
Tibor Kozma, of the Metropoli- 
tan, accompanied four singers in 
performances of different English 
translations of identical arias and 
a duet. The singers were Laurel 
Hurley and Sarah Jane Fleming, 
sopranos; Rosalind Elias, mezzo- 
soprano; and Gabor Carelli, tenor. 
Mr. Kozma also commented on the 

(Continued on page 19) 
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Two Potential Disasters 


HE Chicago Lyric Theater and the Sym- 

phony of the Air, both young organizations 

of national stature and great promise, have 
been doing their best recently to destroy them- 
selves with internal dissension and petty family 
rows. 

The Lyric Theater, which in two brilliant sea- 
sons put Chicago back on the operatic map, is 
divided into two apparently irreconcilable camps, 
allegedly over the prerogatives and the contrac- 
tual. rights of the artistic director, Nicola Res- 
cigno. Carol Fox and Lawrence Kelly, the fine 
team who together created the Lyric Theater 
out of thin air, have parted company. Miss Fox 
has organized a new group to take over the assets 
and liabilities of the old, and is going ahead with 
plans for next season. But Mr. Kelly and his 
backers assert that they too intend to give a 
season of opera under the original title of the 
Lyric Theater. 

Everyone knows that two rival companies at- 
tempting to give simultaneous seasons of opera 
in Chicago could end in nothing but disaster for 
both. It is not seriously to be thought of. But 
even the permanent withdrawal of support of 
one faction from the other can have a debilitating 
if not fatal effect. It can only be hoped that a 


Bad Manners at the 


PHENOMENON of our times that is creat- 
A ing mounting irritation for real music-lovers 

and some potentially serious problems for 
performing artists is the increasing bad manners, 
amounting to boorishness, displayed by opera and 
concert audiences these days. This magazine, as 
well as the daily press, has been receiving letters 
from exasperated people imploring that some- 
thing be done about the situation, and Paul Henry 
Lang, critic of the “New York Herald Tribune”, 
devoted his entire notice of a recent performance 
of “The Magic Flute” to a castigation of the 
Saturday matinee audience, a notoriously ill-be- 
haved horde of delinquents, adult and juvenile. 
The Metropolitan, apparently in desperation, 
printed the report in full in its program book the 
following week. 

The behavior takes the form of a psychotic rest- 
lessness. People arrive and depart at random, 
discommoding everyone around them. They chat 
with their companions in unmuffied tones. With 
no acquaintance with the opera, apparently, but 


On the front cover 


ENATA Tebaldi made her Metropolitan Opera debut in Febru- 





ary of 1955, as Desdemona in Verdi’s 


during the season of 1945-46. 


After performances in Trieste in 1946, she was called to Milan by 
Arturo Toscanini to participate in the inauguration concert on May 11 
of the rebuilt La Scala. Since then, Miss Tebaldi has appeared in the 
major Italian theaters at Naples, San Carlo, Rome, Florence, Turin, 
Genoa, Venice, and Bologna, among others. She has appeared at the 
Grand Theater of Barcelona, at the San Carlos in Lisbon, 
burgh, and in London, where she sang with the La Scala Company. 

She made her American debut with the San Francisco Opera in the 


“Otello”. 
was born in Pesaro, Italy, and grew up and studied in Parma. She 
made her professional debut at Rovigo in May, 
Boito’s “Mefistofele”, and sang afterwards at the Teatro Regio in Parma 


third group will arise in Chicago and act as a 
catalyst to bring the divided house together and 
assure the future of one of the most valuable 
artistic contributioris to the metropolis in a gen. 
eration. 


HE troubles of the Symphony of the Air are 

even more complicated and have taken on 
political overtones of a particularly nasty char. 
acter. Accusations of communist activity on the 
part of some members have been bandied about 
in Congressional committee rooms, and the result 
has been withdrawal of State Department sup. 
port for a good-will tour of the Middle East 
under ANTA auspices, as a successor to the 
highly successful one undertaken by the orchestra 
last year. It also has brought into question a 
highly prized series of network radio broadcasts 
projected for the orchestra, but now being re. 
considered. 

The Symphony of the Air is too worthwhile a 
project to be permitted to founder on the shoals 
of personal animosities and political calumny, 
Again we say, put your house in order and get on 
with your legitimate business, which is not per- 
sonal politics, nor communism, nor anything else 
but music! 


Opera 


just to be doing something—anything—they ap- 
plaud frequently and indiscriminately regardless 
of the music or the dramatic situation on the 
stage. Any orchestral prelude, interlude or post- 
lude is the signal for general conversation and 
bustling about. 


HERE is, of course, a vast new audience for 

music, particularly opera, and it is a new 
generation brought up mainly on movies. What 
these people have not learned is that a successful 
opera or concert performance, unlike a movie, 
depends importantly upon audience participation. 
They are a part of the performance as certainly 
as the singers or the orchestra, and anyone who 
has performed in public knows the complete im- 
possibility of giving a good performance before 
a restless, inattentive or noisy audience. No en- 
chantment can be created. 

Maybe it would help to print rules of deport- 
ment in program books as our ancestors had to 
in the 19th century! 


The soprano 


1944, as Elena in 


in Edin- 


fall of 1950, appeared there last season, and will sing there again in 
the coming sason. Next fall will mark her second season with the Chi- 


cago Lyric Theater. She has sung many roles with the Metropolitan 


RENATA 


Opera, including Tosca and Aida. She will return to the company next 


February, when “La Traviata” will be remounted for her. Her numer- 


TEBALDI 


ous concert and television appearances will include engagements at the 
Hollywood Bowl in August and on the Colgate TV Show in September. 
Miss Tebaldi can be heard on many London FFRR recordings. (Photo- 


graph by Bruno of Hollywood.) 
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The world premiere of Norman 
Dello Joio’s “The Trial at Rouen” on 
April 8 turned out to be one of the 
most impressive achievements that the 
NBC TV Opera Theater has offered. 
The work is a _ highly engrossing 
drama, well worthy of future per- 
formances, and its presentation—vo- 
cally, dramatically, and scenically— 
was meritorious. 

The story of Joan of Arc has been 
treated by many operatic composers, 
including Tchaikovsky, Verdi, and 
Balfe, among others. Dello Joio him- 
self has composed an opera titled 
“The Triumph of Saint Joan” as well 
as another work, written for Martha 
Graham, about the same _ heroine. 
Considering the many works that have 
been inspired by the saint’s story, it 
is all to Dello Joio’s credit that he 
has found another stimulating way of 
telling about Joan’s life. 


Two Dramatic Climaxes 


The opera centers around Joan’s 
trial at Rouen. The past episodes of 
Joan’s life are revealed only through 
conversation. The plot is a personal 
one and deals with Joan’s struggles 
with herself—whether she can deny 
her heavenly voices and whether she 
can face dying such a terrible death. 
The opera has two highly dramatic 
moments. The first is when Friar 
Julien has given her a woman’s garb 
and Joan debates whether she should 
wear it, perhaps in defiance of her 
voices. The other is when she mo- 
mentarily denies the voices and bends 
to the will of the inquisitors. 

Dello Joio has written an effective 
score, one that underlines constantly 
the dramatic implications of the li- 
bretto, which he himself wrote. The 
music gains in intensity as the drama 
progresses; in fact, so much so that 
when Joan denies her voices—the 
climax of the work—the orchestra 
can be only silent while she speaks 
her words. The music’s style is mildly 
dissonant and often Puccinian, but 
the music seems subordinate to the 
drama. 

Joan’s role cannot be easy, for its 
tessitura remains high for long 
stretches. Elaine Malbin seemed 
ideal for the part. She had solved 
the vocal difficulties and sang effort- 
lessly. As an actress, she was equally 
successful, for she made the charac- 
ter of Joan come vividly and sympa- 
thetically to life. 


Hugh Thompson as Cauchon 


. Hugh Thompson was also outstand- 
ing as the Bishop Pierre Cauchon, the 
chief of the inquisition. Admirable 
was the way he combined the evil 
qualities of the character with the 
more humane. The smaller roles were 
also well handled—Chester Watson, 
as the sympathetic Friar Julien, and 
Paul Ukena, as the lascivious Jailor. 
Completing the cast were R. W. 
Barry, Francis Monachino, James 
Norbert, David Smith, William Wolff, 
arvin Worden, as Inquisitors; and 
Loren Driscoll, Carole O’Hara, and 
Frances Paige, as Heavenly Voices. 
Peter Herman Adler, conducting 
members of the Symphony of the Air, 
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Dello Joio Opera Presented 
In Premiere by NBC Group 


directed with due sympathy for the 
voices and always kept the music 
moving. If there were any reserva- 
tions about the performance, it would 
be the chorus’ cloudy diction. 


The scenery by Trew Hocker was 
modest and impressive, and the stag- 
ing by Kirk Browning was well suited 
to television. Perhaps one could have 
done without the burning cross at the 
end and the one member of the cho- 
rus breaking away from the crowd 
and saying that they are burning a 
saint. For these stock tricks seemed 
excessive, since the dramatic points 
had already been clearly made. 

—Frank Milburn, Jr. 


Cauchon (Hugh Thompson) tries to make Joan of Arc (Elaine Malbin) 
deny her saintly voices, in the NBC TV production of “The Trial at Rouen” 
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Dispute Threatens Future 








NBC Photu 


Of Chicago Lyric Theater 


Chicago.—A dispute that began 
among the three leading figures in the 
administration of the Chicago Lyric 
Theater has resulted in a situation 
that has threatened the continuance 
of the organization. On the one side 
is Carol Fox, president of the board 
and general manager of the company, 
and on the other Lawrence V. Kelly, 
secretary-treasurer of the board and 
managing director of the company, 
and Nicola Rescigno, artistic director. 

The dispute arose ostensibly in the 


refusal of the company to accept all 


of the stipulations in a contract drawn 
up by Mr. Rescigno, particularly the 
clause demanding the right of ap- 
proval or veto over all artistic de- 
cisions made by Lyric Theater. 

The organization came into being 
in 1951, through the efforts of Miss 
Fox. She; John B. Schmidt, her per- 
sonal attorney; Mr. Kelly; Mr. Res- 
cigno, her former voice coach, signed 
the original articles of incorporation 
in 1952. Mr. Rescigno resigned from 
the board in 1953 but was invited to 
return to conduct the “calling-card” 
performances of “Don Giovanni” in 
February, 1954. In the autumn sea- 
sons of 1954 and 1955 he served as 
the company’s artistic director and 
helped to make these seasons finan- 
cial (up to a point) and artistic suc- 
cesses. 

Late in February, 1956, the news 
broke that there was a split down the 
middle in Lyric Theater’s board of 
directors. Ranged with Miss Fox 
were Tillman L. Lusk, reputedly an 


accountant for Miss Fox’s parents, 
and the aforementioned John B. 
Schmidt; ranged with Messrs. Kelly 
and Rescigno was Mrs. Betty Mc- 
Allister, ticket, box-office, and sub- 
scription chairman and president of 
the Lyric Guild. 

It is interesting to note, at this 
point, that the leading newspaper 
music critics seem to have chosen 
sides, with the exception of Felix 
Borowski, of the “Sun-Times”. Clau- 
dia Cassidy, of the “Tribune”, ap- 
pears to support Miss Fox’s side, 
while Irving Sablosky, of the “Daily 
News” and, more outspokenly, Roger 
Dettmer, of the “American”, present 
the Kelly faction’s case. In a “Daily 
News” article, Mr. Sablosky hinted 
that not a jockeying for power but 
personal ties involved between the 
disputants constituted the basis for 
the split. 


Confidence Vote for Miss Fox 


On March 8, 18 out of the 33 
guarantors of Lyric Theater met, pre- 
sided over by Charles D. Frey, and 
gave a vote of confidence to Miss 
Fox. The Kelly faction demanded 
the resignations of Messrs. Lusk and 
Schmidt, both supporters of Miss Fox 
but, according to Mr. Kelly, “inac- 
tive” members of the board. The 
guarantors did not act on this but in 
turn voted to accept the resignations 
of Messrs. Kelly and Rescigno and 
Mrs. McAllister. They also voted to 
provide for the election of a new 
board of directors having an odd 








‘number of members, so that a future 


stalemate could be avoided. 

Meanwhile, Miss Fox received 
messages of support from Giovanni 
Martinelli, a member of the advisory 
board of Lyric Theater, Rosa Raisa, 
Arthur Judson, Andre Mertens, Kurt 
Weinhold, William Judd, and Luben 
Vichey. 

On March 20, former guarantors 
of Lyric Theater formed a not-for- 
profit corporation, Opera Theater As- 
sociation, with articles of incorpora- 
tion, at Springfield, Ill. Directors of 
the new association include William 
M. Allison, Edward H. Bennett, Jr., 
Fairfax M. Cone, Dr. Morris Fish- 
bein, Mr. Frey, Charles F. Glore, Jr., 
Edward M. Ray, Leonard Spacek, 
Pericles P. Stathas, and Thomas L. 
Underwood. 

Dr. Fishbein is the former editor 
of the “Journal of the American 
Medical Association”; Mr. Frey is a 
financier whose name does not ap- 
pear on the original list of guarantors. 
The others are men of substance and 
prominence in Chicago. 


Debt of $50,000 


The Association has assumed both 
assets and liabilities of Lyric Theater 
—assets consisting mainly of contracts 
with artists engaged for the five-week 
season beginning next Oct. 10; the 
biggest liability is a debt of $50,000, 
the difference between income and 
expenses during the past season. 

There are now two organizations 
concerned with the production of 
opera in Chicago: the Lyric Theater, 
consisting of six board members, and 
the Opera Theater Association, com- 
posed of some of the guarantors who 
are supporting Miss Fox. Neither 
group can transact business, such as 
signing a contract with the Civic Op- 
era House, controlled by the Kemper 
Insurance Co., engaging additional 
artists, etc. 

Miss Fox said recently that the 
present stalemate still exists between 
herself and Mr. Kelly, who has re- 
fused to join her on a contractual 
basis with the new association. She 
said that efforts are being made to 
establish an organization that will 
function in a businesslike manner and 
that will insure the continuance of 
opera in Chicago, free from factional 
disputes. 

Dimitri Mitropoulos is now sched- 
uled to conduct two performances of 
Puccini’s “La Fanciulla del West” for 
the Chicago Lyric Theater next fall. 
The first performance will be on the 
opening night of the season, Oct. 10, 
with Eleanor Steber as Minnie and 
Mario Del Monaco as Dick Johnson. 

There were three distinguished solo- 
ists who participated in the first three 
March Thursday evening Chicago 
Symphony concerts. On March 1 
Jascha Heifetz lifted up our hearts 
with an inspired performance of the 
Brahms Violin Concerto, sharing the 
spotlight with the first performance 
in the United States of Milhaud’s 
Symphony No. 7. The symphony 
bore the earmarks of Milhaud’s ex- 
pert craftmanship in composition and 
orchestration, but it seemed written 
from the top of the head rather than 
from the bottom of the heart. The 
sudden fortissimo explosion in the 
slow movement seemed to be some 
secret joke of the composer’s; as 
“pure” music it did not make sense. 

The March 8 concert was graced 
by the presence of the Spanish so- 
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prano, Victoria de los Angeles, who, 
in the first half of the concert, sang 
the “Porgi amor” and “Dove sono” 
arias from “The Marriage of Figaro”, 
Overcoming successfully the difficult 
hurdle of offering them after the un- 
familiar and somewhat ponderous 
opening number, “Euphorion”, Scene 
for Orchestra, by Bernhard Heiden, 
associate professor of music at Indi- 
ana University. This work, a set of 
variations, describes the exploits and 
tragic death of the son of Helen of 
Troy and Faust. It begins auspicious- 
ly with a richly scored melody in the 
vein of Hindemith, Heiden’s former 
teacher, and proceeds triumphantly 
to the finale in passacaglia form. Mr. 
Reiner and the orchestra did full jus- 
tice to the intricate and difficult 
score, sharing with the composer the 
plaudits of the large audience. After 
a brilliant performance of the Suite 
from the ballet “Romeo and Juliet”, 
by Prokofieff, Miss de los Angeles 
sang the four songs from the cycle 
“Canto a Sevilla”, by Joaquin Turina, 
with unapproachably lambent vocal 
color and technical virtuosity. 
Another Spanish artist, Andres Se- 
govia, appeared as soloist on March 
15 in a performance of the “Concer- 
to of the South” for Guitar and 
Small Orchestra, by Manuel Ponce, 
the composer of the familiar “Estrel- 
lita”. Unfortunately, this was not ef- 
fective in a large hall. Despite heroic 
efforts on the part of conductor and 
orchestra, the refined and delicate 
tones of the guitar did not always 
come through except in the passages 
for guitar alone. Nevertheless, it was 
a performance to be treasured by the 
discriminating and perceptive listener. 
An ailing right shoulder forced Mr. 
Reiner to conduct with his left hand 
and without a baton. But this handi- 
cap did not in any way impair his 
masterly reading of the witty and de- 


lightful Suite from “Der Biirger als 
Edelmann”, by Strauss, and of Moz- 
art's “Prague” Symphony. 

In his recital on March 4, Yehudi 
Menuhin played with his accustomed 
lofty style the Bach unaccompanied 
Sonata in G minor for Violin, Bar- 
tok’s “Romanian Dances” and the 
Mendelssohn Concerto in E minor, 
assisted by Albert Hirsh at the piano. 

The Virtuosi di Roma, under the 
direction of Renato Fasano, gave 
another pleasurable concert of Ital- 
ian music by 18th century masters, 
on March 10. 

On the following afternoon Ar- 
tur Rubinstein played to a packed 


house a program featuring Bee- 
thoven’s “Appassionata” Sonata and 
Schumann’s “Fantasiestiicke”, Op. 


12, with consummate mastery. The 
second half of his program was de- 
voted to music of Chopin. 

At Mandel Hall, the University of 
Chicago, the Berkshire String Quar- 
tet, now resident at Indiana Uni- 
versity, substituted on March 6 for 
the Budapest Quartet, who were un- 
able to appear due to the illness of 
Boris Kroyt, viola. In performing 
the program originally selected by 
the Budapest—Mozart’s Quartet in G 
major, K. 387; Brahms’s Quartet in 
B flat major, Op. 67; and the Ravel 
Quartet—no awkwardness in playing 
on such short notice was apparent 
save for some uncertainty of attack 
in the Brahms. A word of praise 
should be given for their evocative 
and rhythmically plastic perform- 
ance of the Ravel. 

At the same hall on March 9, the 
Kroll Quartet gave a vigorous and 
lively interpretation of Mozart's 
Quartet in C major, K. 465, and of 
Prokofieff’s First Quartet. A_bril- 
liant rendition of Beethoven’s Quar- 
tet in C major, Op. 59, No. 3, closed 
the program. —Howard Talley 


Commissioned Martinu Score 


Repeated by Boston Ensemble 


Boston.—The first general size-up 
of the worth of the music commis- 
sioned for the Boston Symphony’s 
75th anniversary, must await per- 
formance of all those scores. So far 
we have heard a half-dozen, and 
among the best of them was the first 
to be completed and _ performed: 
Boshuslav Martinu’s “Fantaisies sym- 
phoniques”. Actually the work had 
its premiere a season ahead of time, 
in January, 1955. 

Martinu’s work made a highly fa- 
vorable impression then, and sus- 
tained that regard when Charles 


Munch repeated it at the concerts of ’ 


last March 16 and 17. Here is 
music of stature, real invention, live- 
ly imagination, and a truly individual 
style. 

Martinu’s work was heard upon 
a program that began with Beetho- 
ven’s “Coriolanus” Overture, includ- 
ed the Dvorak B minor Cello Con- 
certo, with Leonard Rose as soloist, 
and ended with Three Dances from 
the Manuel de Falla ballet, “The 
Three-Cornered Hat”. Mostly it was 


an off-day for the Boston Symphony, 
but Falla’s dances seemed to brighten 
things up a good bit. 

The week previously, at the Bos- 
ton Symphony concerts, had been 
devoted to choral music—the Fauré 





“Requiem”, of which Mr. Munch 
gave a superlatively delicate and sen- 
sitive performance, and three short 
works of Mozart, the “Ave, verum 
corpus”, “Regina coeli” (K. 108), and 
the “Vesperae de dominica” (K. 321), 
to the last of which was added the 
soprano-choral “Laudate Dominum”, 
from the “Vesperae solennes de con- 
fessore” (K. 339). 

These last were conducted, and 
most excellently in orchestral as well 
as choral terms, by G. Wallace Wood- 
worth, who had prepared the Har- 
vard Glee Club and Radcliffe Choral 
Society in all this music. The chor- 
uses were beautifully trained, and 
they sang with an alert response and 
intelligence. The only thing missing 
was the tonal weight that comes 
only with physical maturity. The 
soloists were Adele Addison, soprano, 
who was superlative; Eleanor Davis, 
mezzo-soprano; Richard Gilley, tenor; 
and Donald Gramm, baritone, who 
one of these days will be found in 
the first rank of concert and operatic 
artists. 

The touring Mozarteum Orchestra, 
from Salzburg, arrived at Jordan Hall 
on March 15 for a Mozart program, 
featuring the “Linz” Symphony, the 
Overture to “Idomeneo”, and the 
Divertimento in D major (K. 205). 



















































Host and participants in the Pittsburgh Symphony Conductors Conference, 


Associated Photographers 


Left to right, seated: Mathys Abas, Piero Bellugi, Salvador Arnita, Wil. 
liam Steinberg, Irwin Spector, Walter Charles, Minas Christian. Standing: 
Marvin Rabin, Edgar Curtis, Harold Paul Whelan, David Katz, Gibson 
Morrissey, Van Lier Lanning, Thomas Facey, John Krueger, John Tuele 


Pittsburgh Symphony Conductors Conference 


Pittsburgh, Pa—Fourteen young 
conductors participated in the Pitts- 
burgh Symphony Conductors Confer- 
ence the week of March 26. The 
conclave, sponsored jointly by the 
Pittsburgh Symphony Society and 
the American Symphony Orchestra 
League, was made possible by a spe- 
cial grant from the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation. The conference staff con- 
sisted of William Steinberg, conduc- 
tor of the Pittsburgh Symphony, and 
other orchestra members. 

The conductors attending were: 
Mathys Abas, Waterloo Symphony, 
Iowa; Piero Bellugi, Tri-City Sym- 


phony, Davenport, Iowa; Walter 
Charles, Abilene Symphony, Texas; 
Minas Christian, Evansville Sym- 


phony, Ind.; Edgar Curtis, Albany 
Symphony, N. Y.; John luele, Win- 
ston-Salem Orchestra, N. C.; John 
Krueger, Youngstown Philharmonic, 
Ohio; Van Lier Lanning, Atlantic 
City Symphony, N. J.; Gibson Mor- 
risey, Roanoke Symphony, Va.; Mar- 
vin Rabin, Central Kentucky Youth 
Symphony, Lexington; Irwin Specter, 
Illinois State Normal University Sym- 
phony, Normal, IIl.; Paul Whelan, 
Spokane Symphony, Wash.; Thomas 
Facey, Golden Symphony, Colo.; and 
David Katz, Queens Symphony, N. Y, 

The 14 conductors _ successively 
mounted the podium at Syria Mosque 
to conduct the Pittsburgh Symphony, 
in two special concerts, open to the 
public on March 29 and 31. 





Emmy Loose, soprano (a fine artist 
with a luscious voice), and Metropoli- 
tan baritone Ralph Herbert were so- 
loists in Mozart arias and duets. 
Under Maerzendorfer’s brisk and de- 
manding direction, the little orches- 
tra played well enough, but without 
either the slick ensemble or the rich, 
big tone that American audiences 
have come to expect. The concert 
was under auspices of The Protestant 
Guild for the Blind, Inc., and drew 
a very large audience. 

At 72, pianist Wilhelm Backhaus is 
a mellowed master, retaining mus- 
cularity and technic to an amazing 
degree, playing with fire and author- 
ity, as well as a tender and loving 
legato, but most of all an olympian 
interpreter of Beethoven. His Sym- 
phony Hall concert on March 21 
(postponed a day because of our sec- 
ond blizzard) in the Boston University 
Celebrity Series was his first Bos- 
ton appearance in 31 years. He 
played five Beethoven Sonatas: the 
“Pathetique”, “Tempest”, “Farewell”; 
G major, Op. 79; and that towering, 
visionary masterpiece, Op. 111. The 
whole evening was a delight, but the 
Op. 111 was in a class all by itself. 
Never have I heard it done with such 
thorough technical mastery (every 
note and phrase was crystal-clear) 
and such communication of feeling. 


Seefried Sings Lieder 


Irmgard Seefried, offering lieder 
of Schumann and Schubert, plus Zer- 
lina’s “Batti, batti” from “Don Gio- 
vanni”, ended the season of Boston 
Morning Musicales, in aid of the Bos- 
ton School of Occupational Therapy, 
in Hotel Statler ballroom, March 21. 
This was a memorable morning of 
music; singing of such intelligence 
and grace, and accompaniments of 
such mastery from Paul Ulanowsky 
can only be described as magnificent. 

Dame Myra Hess made her an- 
nual visit to Symphony Hall on 
March 11, offering works by Bach, 
Beethoven, and Brahms. As always, 
the playing was deep in feeling, su- 






perior in intellectual aspects, and with 
no suggestion of detached virtuosity. 
With Dame Myra it is always music- 
making. 

Joseph Fuchs and Artur Balsam 
concluded their series of Beethoven 
violin and piano sonatas, at Jordan 
Hall on March 21. They gave, in 
all, three programs, free to the pub- 
lic, under the auspices of the Mason 
Music Foundation. The playing 
varied in quality, but on the whole 
it was superior. Their final program 
brought the Sonatas Nos. 6 and 8, 
and the “Kreutzer”. 


Handel and Haydn Society 


The Handel and Haydn Society 
honored the 200th anniversary of 
Mozart’s birth with the C minor 
Mass (K. 427), at Symphony Hall on 
the Sunday evening of March 18. 
Thompson Stone conducted; the so- 
loists were Adele Addison, soprano; 
Eleanor Davis, mezzo-soprano; Carl 
Nelson, tenor, and John Hornor, bass; 
an orchestra of Boston Symphony 
players assisted, and the organist was 
Willem Friso Frank. 

In general, matters went well, al- 
though the chorus did not quite mus- 
ter that fine, full, rich and compact 
tone that has distinguished their per- 
formances of “Messiah” in recent 
years. The soloists were all com- 
petent, and Miss Addison was the 
best of them. Yet even she seemed 
a little tired, vocally, despite a lovely 
delivery of “Et incarnatus est”. But 
whatever the minor blemishes, this 
was a rewarding evening and a 
chance to hear a peculiar work of 
blended exaltation and sheer theatri- 
cality. 

Anna Russell has been here again, 
rending the night air with her paro- 
dies of bad music and bad singing, 
and causing a large audience to laugh 
until tears run from their eyes. Miss 
Russell, who knows something about 
the power of being positive stinkers 
because she can burlesque them s0 
well, appeared in Symphony Hall on 
March 12 and 13. —Cyrus Durgin 
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Philadelphia—Opera performances 
in Philadelphia are not as frequent as 
they used to be. Nevertheless, per- 
formances do come to the Academy 
of Music, now and then. On Feb. 
14, the Metropolitan brought over the 
only Wagnerian performance of the 
year, a wonderfully evocative “Die 
Meistersinger” under dynamic Rudolf 
Kempe. 

Conducting with unflagging zeal 
and high artistry, Mr. Kempe had 
Lisa Della Casa, an ideal Eva, bright- 
voiced and charming; Otto Edelmann, 
a fine-voiced if rather cool Hans 
Sachs; and Albert Da Costa, an un- 
romantic but vocally promising Wal- 
ther. Giorgio Tozzi was an unusu- 
ally sympathetic Pogner, and Law- 
rence Davidson an individual and tell- 
ing Beckmesser. 

Three days later, the Philadelphia 
Grand Opera offered Rossini’s “The 
Barber of Seville” at the Academy. 
Giuseppe Bamboschek conducted what 
is a specialty of his, with Frank 
Guarrera, a buoyant, mercurial Figa- 
ro. Cesare Valletti might have sung 
better than he did as Almaviva, and 
Virginia McWatters was a pert, thin- 
voiced Rosina, offering the “Shadow 
Song” from “Dinorah” in the Lesson 
Scene. Lorenzo Alvary was an un- 
usually fine Basilio, and Fernando 
Corena gave tone to the cast as Bar- 
tolo, though he is not so droll in this 
role as Salvatore Baccaloni. 


Brazilian Soprano as Santuzza 


The Philadelphia Grand continued 
its Academy activities on March 2, 
with “Cavalleria Rusticana” and 
“Pagliacci”. The former, directed by 
Vernon Hammond, was a tentative, 
apathetic performance, with Maria 
Gasi, a Brazilian, who possesses good 
looks and a good voice but no stage 
magic, as Santuzza. Jon Crain was a 
powerful Turiddu, and Richard Torigi 
an outstanding Alfio. Walter Fred- 
ericks was a good Canio in “Pagliac- 
ci”, and Eva Likova, a strongly rou- 
tined Nedda, who did some toe-danc- 
ing in the last act. Cesare Bardelli 
was a superior Tonio, and Tom Per- 
kins a fine Silvio under the leadership 
of Mr. Bamboschek. 

On March 5, a local group, the 
American Opera Guild, presented 
“The Magic Flute” in concert form. 
Walter Knetlar’s Papageno stole the 
show. Carl Suppa conducted well. 

The Metropolitan put on its sump- 
tuous “Magic Flute” on March 13, 
Bruno Walter radiating light and se- 
renity from the orchestra pit. Roberta 
Peters was an icy and accurate Queen 
of the Night, and Lucine Amara a 
lovely-voiced Pamina. Jerome Hines 
was an impressive Sarastro, though 
lacking full tones in the very lowest 
range. Others were Brian Sullivan, 
Theodor Uppman, Paul Schoeffler, 
Laurel Hurley, Paul Franke, and 
Heidi Krall. 

The Metropolitan closed its season 
of six operas at the Academy on 
March 27 with the double bill of 
Don Pasquale” and “Soiree”. Thomas 
Schippers had a great success as con- 
ductor for both pieces, and deserved 
It. Hilde Gueden was a sprightly 
Norina, and Frank Guarrera and Fer- 
nando Corena were amusing as Mala- 
testa and Pasquale. Loveliest singing 
of the evening was Cesare Valletti’s 
as Ernesto. “Soiree” was a rather 
conventional but pretty affair. 

The formal opera season drew to a 
close on March 16, as the Philadel- 
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Philadelphia Opera Series End; 
Varnay Heard as Aida 


phia Grand presented an “Aida” that 
enlisted Astrid Varnay in the title 
role, Claramae Turner as Amneris, 
Kurt Baum, Cesare Bardelli, Giorgio 
Tozzi, and John Lawler. Miss Var- 
nay was a picturesque, firm-voiced 
Aida, and Miss Turner a vehement 
and dramatic Princess. Miss Varnay 
also sang the music of the unseen 
priestess in the Temple Scene. 

On Feb. 10, the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, with Eugene Ormandy at the 
helm, presented two Philadelphia pre- 
mieres—Boris Blacher’s fascinating 
and difficult Orchestra Variations on 
a Theme of Paganini, and Virgil 
Thomson’s atmospheric Concerto for 
Flute, with William Kincaid doing his 
silvery best by Mr. Thomson. Mr. 
Ormandy’s “Eroica” Symphony was 
the meat of this program; the Titan 
sounded at his grandest on this oc- 
casion. 


Yardumian, Strauss Premieres 


On Feb. 17, Zino Francescatti was 
the soloist, playing the Brahms Con- 
certo with magical effect. The first 
performance of Richard Yardumian’s 
symphonic piece, “Cantus Animae et 
Cordis”, brought us a composition of 
great emotional depth, scored for 
strings only. Richard Strauss’s fan- 
tasy from his opera “Die Frau ohne 
Schatten” was also heard here for the 
first time, and, played with enormous 
emotional warmth by Mr. Ormandy 
and his forces, it made a tremendous 
effect on the audience. It is to be 
hoped that Mr. Ormandy will repeat 
this glowing composition at future 
concerts. Haydn’s “Miracle” Sym- 
phony completed an interesting pro- 
gram. 

On Feb. 24, Mr. Ormandy gave 
Philadelphia Orchestra subscribers a 
treat with a performance of Mahler’s 
great “Resurrection” Symphony, en- 
listing Blanche Thebom, Marlys Wat- 
ters and a large mixed chorus from 
Rutgers University. It was the third 
time in Mr. Ormandy’s career with 
the Philadelphia Orchestra that he 
has presented this gigantic work. 
Again, he was the guiding spirit, re- 
peating the superb impression he 
made three years ago. 

On March 2, both Mr. Ormandy 
and his assistant, William R. Smith, 
took a hand at conducting the or- 
chestra. It was Mr. Smith’s formal 
debut with the Philadelphians, as he 
conducted Beethoven’s “Creatures of 
Prometheus” Overture, and excerpts 
from Berlioz’s “Roméo et Juliette”. 
The young conductor made an excel- 
lent impression. Mr. Ormandy of- 
fered his well-known and _ brilliant 
performances of the “Dance of the 
Seven Veils” from “Salome”, and the 
“Rosenkavalier” Suite. 


Serkin in Two Programs 


On March 6, the third and last 
Pension Fund concert of the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra season took place. Mr. 
Ormandy conducted, and Rudolf Ser- 
kin was the soloist, playing the Con- 
certo No. 2, in B flat major, in an 
all-Brahms program. The pianist was 
at his stylistic best, and Mr. Ormandy 
offered the “Academic Festival Over- 
ture” and the Symphony No. 2. 

Mr. Serkin appeared again at the 
regular Philadelphia Orchestra Friday 
and Saturday concerts of March 9 
and 10, this time playing the Mozart 
Piano Concerto in E flat major with 
lightness and sparkle and the Schu- 


mann Piano Concerto with the proper 
romantic surge. Mr. Ormandy and 
the orchestra offered the local premi- 
ere of William Schuman’s “Creden- 
dum”, music of many moods, written 
with skill and conviction. 

On March 16, Mr. Ormandy and 


the Philadelphia Orchestra played the , 


third of the season’s all-Sibelius pro- 
grams, presenting fine and tonally 
glorious performances of the Sev- 
enth Symphony, the “Lemminkainen” 
Suite, and “Maan Virsi” (“Hymn to 
the Earth”) for mixed chorus and or- 
chestra. The Philadelphia Orchestra 
Chorus, directed by William R. Smith, 
made a fine effect in this first local 
performance of music that sounded 
healthy and forthright. 


Bostonians’ Visit 


Charles Munch and his Boston 
Symphony invaded the Academy with 
happy results on Feb. 9. Mr. Munch 
gave us the Philadelphia premiere of 
Walter Piston’s Symphony No. 
which provided many moments of 
inner contemplation and solid enjoy- 
ment. Mr. Munch’s rugged individu- 
ality asserted itself in the Brahms 
Fourth. His “Aprés-midi d’un Faune” 
was poetically sensitive and lovely. 

I Musici made their Philadelphia 
debut, presented by the New School 
of Music, at the Academy on Feb. 12. 
Their playing of pieces by Corelli, 
Giordani, Vivaldi, Galuppi, and To- 
relli fully sustained the great and de- 
served reputation that had preceded 
them. 

On Feb. 16, Nathan Milstein drew 
a capacity house, making violinistic 
magic in a program that included 
Beethoven’s “Spring” Sonata, Max 
Bruch’s Concerto in G minor, and 
pieces by Bach, Gluck, Chopin, Rim- 
sky-Korsakov and Reis. 

On March 1, Hilde Gueden and 
Cesare Valletti sang a joint recital at 
the Academy before a capacity house. 
Mr. Valletti’s “Caro Sangue” and 
“Le Violette” by Scarlatti were cher- 
ished moments. 

On March 7 the Curtis String Quar- 
tet offered at the Philadelphia Public 
Library the Schubert Quintet in C 
major, aided by Boston cellist Samuel 
Mayes, and Mozart’s Quartet in C 
major. Smooth ensemble playing 
characterized these performances. 

On March 14, Jussi Bjoerling ap- 
peared at the Academy in recital. He 
was in fine voice and mood, as he 
sang Schubert lieder, Sibelius songs, 
and opera arias. Rachmaninoff’s “Li- 
lacs” and Strauss’s “Traum durch die 
Daemmerung” were also cherished 
moments. Frederick Schauwecker 
provided excellent accompaniments. 

—Max de Schauensee 


Zimbalist Opera Has 
Philadelphia Premiere 


Philadelphia——Efrem Zimbalist, re- 
nowned violinist, now director of the 
Curtis Institute of Music, emerged 
for the first time in his long musical 
career as a composer of opera with 
the premiere of a three-act dramatic 
piece called “Landara” at the Acad- 
emy of Music on April 6. The per- 
formance was repeated on April 9. 

Performed before a brilliant social 
and musical audience by students and 
graduate students of the Curtis In- 
stitute conducted by the composer, 
the opera was staged by Herbert Graf 
with scenery, costumes and lighting 
by Leo Kerz. The story concerns 
two American seamen who land on a 
story-book Eastern island ruled by a 
resplendent King who has a beauti- 
ful daughter. One of the sailors and 
the Princess quickly fall in love, but 
local intrigue ends ip the inadvertent 


death of the Princess, and the opera 
concludes on a tragic note. 

Mr. Zimbalist, whose only other 
experiment with theater music was an 
operetta, “Honeydew”, produced on 
Broadway 36 years ago, has a flair 
for felicitous melody of a highly’ ro- 


mantic order. He also knows how to 
draw color and sumptuous dramatic 
effects from an orchestra, and his 





Efrem Zimbalist 


choral writing, as in the sailors’ song 
in the first act, is vigorous and ef- 
fective. 

The music itself is oriental in cast 
with many remiuiscences of 19th-cen- 
tury Russian colorists, like Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, Glazunoff, et al., as well as 
later German and Italian Romantics. 
The idioms are all conservative and 
pre-contemporary. 

The composer frequently was ham- 
pered by an inept libretto devised by 
the poetess, Bernice Kenyon. The 
dramatic pace and timing often did 
not permit the music to get off the 
ground, and the language and rhym- 
ing schemes were not always fortu- 
nate. Of the young singers Ilona 
Kombrink, as the Princess Landara, 
was outstanding. —Ronald Eyer 


Eileen Farrell Makes 
Stage Debut 


Tampa, Fla.—Even when _ the 
American Opera Society turns to the 
standard repertory it offers something 
of a unique experience. In present- 
ing the fully staged productions of 
“Pagliacci” and “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana” for the Tampa Grand Opera 
Association, on April 2, Allen Oxen- 
burg, director of the American Op- 
era, hoped that the role of Santuzza 
would prove an incentive for Eileen 
Farrell to make her long-awaited op- 
eratic stage debut. After her recent 
success in the society’s concert ver- 
sion of “Medea”, Miss Farrell has 
been stirred by the excitement and 
allure of opera. Most concertgoers, 
though they are familiar with her 
stunning vocal powers, will be happy 
to know that Miss Farrell possesses 
powerful dramatic resources on the 
stage. 

Her Santuzza was at different times 
strikingly pathetic, scornful and 
vengeful. Aside from the extraordi- 
nary colors and moods expressed in 
the voice, her projection of the words 
was amazingly deft and emotionally 
clear; her passion was sincere and 
sweeping. Of course, Miss Farrell 
was not entirely at home on the stage 
yet, but with the growth of her natu- 
ral security, we will be the richer in 
having another distinguished operatic 
artist. 

Helping Miss Farrell with complete 
professionalism was Mary Kreste as 
Mama Lucia. Albert Da Costa, 
gifted young Metropolitan Opera 
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tenor, contributed a vocally exciting 
and otherwise convincing Turiddu. 
Eva Likova was a brilliant and fasci- 
nating Nedda. Thomas Lo Monaco 
and Hugh Thompson, as Canio and 
Tonio, were both satisfactory; Charles 
Anthony’s Beppe was a joy. Louis 
Quilico’s Silvio revealed a-warm and 
sensuous baritone, most exciting in 
the duet. 

Arnold Gamson functioned quite 
extraordinarily in the pit, with various 
limiting conditions hampering every- 
one. He conducted the works with 
a virility that spurred the entire com- 
pany on to the evening’s success. 

—M. D. L. 


1956-57 Repertoire 


At Metropolitan 


The Metropolitan Opera will stage 
26 operas and one ballet during the 
1956-57 season in New York, which 
will last from Oct. 29 to April 20. 
One week in this period will be spent 
in Boston; the remaining 24 weeks 
represent the longest season in the 
company’s history in 26 years. 

The repertoire will include Offen- 
bach’s “La Périchole”, never before 
given at the Metropolitan; as well 
as new productions of Verdi’s 
“Ernani” and “La Traviata”. Revivals 
will be Wagner’s “Ring” cycle, not 
given there complete since 1950-51; 
Bellini’s “Norma”; Leoncavallo’s 
“Pagliacci”; Mascagni’s “Cavalleria 
Rusticana”; Ponchielli’s “La Giocon- 
da”; Richard Strauss’s “Arabella”; and 
Verdi’s “Don Carlo”. One other work 
is under consideration. 

Other works in the repertoire will 
be Donizetti's “Don Pasquale” and 
“Lucia di Lammermoor”; Mozart's 
“The Magic Flute” and “Le Nozze di 
Figaro”; Puccini’s “La Bohéme” and 
“Tosca”; Verdi’s “Aida”, “Rigoletto”, 
and “Il Trovatore”; Bizet’s “Carmen”; 
Offenbach’s “Les Contes d’Hoffmann”; 
Wagner’s “Die Meistersinger” and 
“Parsifal”; and the Rossini-Britten 
ballet “Soiree”. 

Jean Morel, French-born conduc- 
tor who was with the New York 
City Opera from 1944 to 1952 and 
will return there in the fall, has been 
engaged by the Metropolitan to con- 
duct “La Périchole” and other operas. 

Conductors remaining with the 
company will be Dimitri Mitropoulos, 
Fausto Cleva, Rudolf Kempe, Bruno 
Walter, Fritz Stiedry, Max Rudolf, 
and Thomas Schippers. 

“La Périchole” will be sung in 
an English translation by Maurice 
Valency and staged by Cyril Ritchard, 
who will also appear in the produc- 
tion. Patrice Munsel and Theodor 
Uppman will be in the cast. Settings 
and costumes will be designed by 
Rolf Gerard. 

Zinka Milanov, Mario Del Monaco, 
Leonard Warren, and Cesare Siepi 
will head the cast of “Ernani”, with 
Mr. Mitropoulos as conductor, Dino 
Yannopoulos as stage director, and 
Esteban Frances as designer. 

Renata Tebaldi, Giuseppe Campora, 
and Mr. Warren will sing the lead- 
ing roles in “La Traviata”, with Mr. 
Cleva as conductor and Tyrone 
Guthrie as stage director. Oliver 
Smith and Mr. Gerard will design 
the settings and costumes, respec- 
tively. 

Mr. Kempe will conduct the “Ring”, 
with Herbert Graf as stage director. 
Martha Moedl, Marianne Schech, 
Wolfgang Windgassen, Otto Edel- 
mann, and Kurt Boehme will take 
part in the “Ring” cycle. 





. Ward Davenny, 


New Orleans Orchestra 
Tours below Border 


New Orleans.—At the final concert 
of the season, on March 13, by the 
New Orleans Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony, conducted by Alexander Hils- 
berg, Paul Nordoff’s Lento, commis- 
sioned by Edward B. Benjamin, was 
heard. The composer was recalled 
several times. 

The orchestra left on April 2 for 
an extensive tour of Central and 
South America. Harold Boxer, chief 
of the music service of the broad- 
casting service of the United States 
Information Agency, was in this city 
in connection with the recording of 
the concert on March 13 for a spe- 
cial hearing in Panama City, Panama. 


Montemezzi’s “The Love of Three 
Kings” was presented on March 8 
and 10, for the first time here in 40 
years. Renato Cellini conducted the 
opera in masterly fashion, and Ar- 
mando Agnini’s stage direction was 
most impressive. The production re- 
flected much credit upon William 
Wilderman, Richard Collett, Robert 
Rounseville, and Jean Fenn, who 
sang the leading roles. Cast in other 


parts were Virginio Assandri, Harry 
Theard, Loretta Branch, and Betty 
Monette. “ 

Two extra presentations, of Verdi's 
“La Traviata”, made a pleasant im- 
pression. Lucia Evangelista, as Vio- 
letta, charmed both in appearance 
and vocally; Rudolf Petrak gave a 
very interesting portrayal of Alfredo; 
and Giuseppe Valdengo recalled the 
palmiest days of the old French Op- 
era House with his vocal and artistic 
conception of the elder Germont. The 
chorus was beautifully trained by 
Knud Anderson. Marietta Muhs, 
Miss Branch, Mr. Theard, Arthur 
Cosenza, John Jones, and Ralph Slif- 
kin proved valuable members of the 
cast. 

The New Orleans Opera Guild pre- 
sented two extra performances by the 
Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo in addi- 
tion to the one booked on its attrac- 
tion series. Alicia Alonzo and Igor 
Youskevitch were the leading dancers 
in an altogether successful presen- 
tation. 

Two recitals held at the Loyola 
College of Music were of a fine, pro- 
fessional quality. Ralph Slifkin, bari- 
tone, delighted a large gathering on 
March 17, and on March 19 Mary 
Tortorich, a lovely soprano, fulfilled 
the demands of an exacting program. 
Both singers are pupils of Elizabeth 
Wood, who was until last year head 
of the Loyola College of Music’s 
singing department.—Harry B. Loéb 
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Wilford To Manage 
Gedda Tour 


Under the management of Ronald 
A. Wilford Associates, Nicolai Gedda 
will make his first American tour, 
February through April, 1957. The 
Swedish-Russian tenor, who has sung 
leading roles at La Scala in Milan, 
Covent Garden in London, the Paris 
Opéra, and the Rome Opera, is 
known in America for his singing on 
several Angel disks and albums. 





of the 


director 
Cleveland Institute of Music, re- 
places the late Erich Itor Kahn as 
pianist of the Albeneri Trio. Giorgio 
Ciompi, violinist, and Benar Hei- 
fetz, cellist, complete the ensemble. 


Tour for Chanticleers 
And Knickerbockers 


The Chanticleers, a vocal quartet 
with pianist, will tour coast-to-coast, 
next fall through April, for 22 weeks. 
The Knickerbockers, also a_ vocal 


quartet with pianist, will tour the Mid- 
west from October through early 
December, and will come to the East 
in January. Both groups are managed 
by Concert Associates, Inc. 






Schang and Mertens 
On European Trips 


Frederick C. Schang, president of 
Columbia Artists Management, is 
flying to Europe on May 11 on a 
five-week trip that will take him to 
Moscow to arrange for tue return of 
David Oistrakh, violinist, and Emil 
Gilels, pianist, in the spring of 1957. 
He will also visit Paris, Vienna, Am- 
sterdam, Copenhagen, Helsinki, 
Stockholm, and London, arriving back 
in the United States on June 15. 

Andre Mertens, a_ vice-president 
of Columbia Artists Management, 
sailed on April 14 aboard the Ile de 
France for a European business trip. 

S. Hurok returned from a Euro- 
pean trip on April 6. While in Mos- 
cow he arranged for the visit of the 
Moiseyev Folk Ballet to the United 
States for 10 weeks beginning next 
September, and for the visits of Isaac 
Stern, violinist; Jan Peerce, tenor; and 
Marian Anderson, contralto, to Rus- 
sia. 


NBC Opera Names 
Artists, Tour Cities 


Eight artists have been signed to 
date to sing principal roles in the 
50-city tour of the NBC Opera Com- 
pany next fall, Oct. 15 through Dec. 
15. They are Adelaide Bishop, Phyl- 
lis Curtin, and Elaine Malbin, so- 
pranos; Frances Bible and Edith 
Evans, mezzo-sopranos; Walter Cas- 
sel and Ralph Herbert, baritones; and 
Emile Renan, bass. 

The announcement was made on 
the NBC-TV network by Chandler 
Cowles, general manager of the tour- 
ing company, following the premiere 
of Norman Dello Joio’s “The Trial 
at Rouen” by the NBC-TV Opera on 
April 8. 

O’Neill and Judd, tour 
managers, have also announced that 
the following cities are included in 
the sold-out route: Philadelphia, Rich- 


mond, Columbia, S. C., Savannah, 
Atlanta, New Orleans, Beaumont, 
Austin, Fort Worth, Oklahoma City, 
Des Moines, Kansas City, Omaha, 
Sioux City, Davenport, St. Louis, 
Milwaukee, Cleveland, Bloomington, 
Cincinnati, Huntington, W. Va., Co- 
lumbus, South Bend, Rochester, Troy, 
and Newark. é 

Samuel Chotzinoff is producer of 
the NBC Opera Company. 


Government Cancels 
Orchestra Tour 


The United States State Depart- 
ment has canceled the Government- 
sponsored Middle Eastern tour of the 
Symphony of the Air, scheduled for 
this fall. In testimony given in March 
to the House Appropriations Commit- 
tee, Robinson MclIlvaine, Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary of State for Public 
Affairs, testified that “derogatory” re- 
ports were made against eight or nine 
musicians, and that there were serious 
allegations of close past Communist 
ties in three or four cases. 

Both Al Manuti, president of Local 
802, American Federation of Mu- 
sicians, and Don Gillis, who headed 
the orchestra’s first foreign tour, de- 
nied knowledge of such members and 
pointed out the great cultural value 
of the Symphony of the Air’s previ- 
ous tour of the Orient under State 
Department auspices. : 

David Walter, board chairman of 
the orchestra, collapsed from nervous 
exhaustion while flying to Washington 
to appeal the order. j f 

The American Civil Liberties Union 
and the American Committee for 
Cultural Freedom urged the State 
Department to reconsider its cancel- 
lation. The plea of orchestra officials 
to reinstate the tour has been un- 
successful so far. 


Hallé Orchestra 
Postpones Visit 


The Hallé Orchestra, conducted by 
Sir John Barbirolli, has postponed its 
spring 1957 tour of the United States, 
due to English commitments on the 
occasion of the 100th anniversary of 
the founding of the orchestra. The 
ensemble is now scheduled to make 
its American debut in the fall of 
1957, under the management of 
Stephen Rose. The William Morris 
Agency will book the tour. 


Concert Managers 
Back Tax Repeal 


Washington, D. C.—The National 
Association of Concert Managers and 
the National Association of Legiti- 
mate Theaters, Inc. have issued a 
joint statement to the members of 
Congress urging them to give im- 
mediate consideration to repeal 0 
the admissions taxes on the cultural 
arts. Two Bills, H. H. 7609 by Rep- 
resentative Frank Thompson, Jr., of 
New Jersey, and H. R. 7851 by Rep- 
resentative Emanuel Celler of New 
York, have been introduced which 
would eliminate the 10% admissions 
tax on the theater and concert stage. 


Leontyne Price 
Touring India 


Leontyne Price, soprano, left on 
March 25 for a concert tour of India 
under the auspices of the American 
National Theater and Academy’s In- 
ternational Exchange Program. With 
her accompanist, David Garvey, she 
is appearing in New Delhi, Calcutta, 
Madras, and Bombay. She returns to 
the United States on April 15. 
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Rostropovich, Soviet Cellist, 


Whose Interests Include 


Mechanies and 


By Ropert SABIN 


EEN intelligence, emotional 
K spontaneity, and a delightful 

sense of humor are blended 
in the personality of Mstislav Ros- 
tropovich, the 29-year-old Russian 
cellist who made his American 
debut in Carnegie Hall on April 4, 
winning from his audience there 
the same cordial reception that has 
greeted him in London, Paris and 
other Western European musical 
centers. Music has always been a 
passion with Rostropovich (he was 
an ardent and self-taught pianist at 
5 years old, a serious student of 
the cello at 842, and of composi- 
tion at 11). But he is by no means 
a cloistered virtuoso or an ivory 
tower esthete. 

Among his strongest interests 
are mechanics and engineering. He 
subscribes to every technical peri- 
odical available in Moscow. And 
in his study there, along with the 
scores of Bach, Beethoven, Proko- 
fieff, and Shostakovich, is to be 
seen the model of a crack French 
express train presented to him dur- 
ing a visit in France. To Rostropo- 
vich, there is “true poetry in the 
machine”, just as there was to 
Walt Whitman and to many an- 
other poet and artist. And when 
his daughter, Olga, who was born 
on March 18, just a few weeks 
ago, becomes old enough to enjoy 
electric trains, she will find her 
father an eager partner in her 
games with them. It is the intellec- 
tual aspects of science, however, 
which really interest Rostropovich. 


Teaches in Moscow 


The lucidity of mind and articu- 
lateness that have made Rostropo- 
vich a professor at the Moscow 
Conservatory in his twenties are at 
once apparent in his fluent, ani- 
mated conversation. Although he 
speaks German much better than 
his modesty allows him to believe, 
he did not feel secure enough in 
it to converse rapidly. His English 
Is as yet limited to a few polite 
phrases, and, my Russian being in 
the same state, we resorted to Ed- 
ward Ivanian, an exemplary inter- 
preter who speaks faultless English 
Without a trace of accent. Mr, 
Ivanian, a representative of the 
Russian Ministry of Culture, did 
not rephrase Rostropovich’s state- 
ments but translated them literally, 
doing the same for mine. The re- 
sult was a discussion with no sense 
of language barrier whatsoever. 


April, 1956 


Engineering 


Rostropovich has a profound in- 
terest in education, and when I 
told him that American music- 
lovers would be interested in know- 
ing precisely what schooling he 
had enjoyed, he proceeded to give 
me a complete cross-section of 
Russian musical education, using 
his own experiences as an illustra- 
tion of its functioning. 


Elementary Music Schools 


There are, throughout Russia, 
many special elementary musical 
schools for children, in which they 
receive not only musical training 
but the customary academic disci- 
pline. Any child with an aptitude 
for music can attend these schools; 
they are not restricted to the espe- 
cially gifted. At the age of six or 
seven, the children enter these Pre- 
paratory Seven-Year Schools, as 
they are called. 

When they have finished this 
training, at the age of about 14, 
those pupils who have not devel- 
oped any unusual talent for music 
and who do not wish to pursue it 
as a profession go into other types 
of schools which offer special 
training in the fields in which they 
are interested. The others (and 
they are the majority in nearly all 
cases) go into music schools, where 
they remain for five years, still 
taking academic subjects but con- 


Mr. Rostropovich and his accompanist, Alexandre 
Dedukhin, acknowledge the applause in the cellist’s 


Carnegie Hall recital on April 4 








Mr. Rostropovich plays for the late Serge Prokofieff. The cellist will give 
the first United States performances of Prokofieff’s Second Cello Concerto 
with the New York Philharmonic-Symphony, under Dimitri Mitropoulos, 


on April 19-20 


centrating more upon music than 
they did in the elementary schools. 

Upon the completion of this 
period, those who have decided to 
become professional musicians and 
possibly concert artists enter a 
conservatory for a period of five 
years of intensive musical training, 
from the ages of approximately 19 
to 24. Those who intend to teach 
and wish to specialize still further 
then take a post-graduate course of 
three years, receiving a degree that 
might be rendered as Candidate of 
Art or Bachelor of Music. Thus, 
it is possible for a musically gift- 
ed Russian child to receive school- 
ing that is oriented towards music 
yet inclusive of a rounded aca- 
demic course from the ages of 7 
to 27, without a break. 

In addition to these schools, 
there are, in Leningrad, Moscow 
and other centers, special Ten- 
Year Schools for outstandingly tal- 
ented musical children. In Moscow, 
for instance, there are two schools 
of this type. The pupils work in 
groups or classes of ten to 12 
members and their studies include 
mathematics, Russian, solfeggio, 
rhythmics, dance 
and other aca- 
demic and esthe- 
tic subjects. Al- 
most all of the 
pupils at these 
schools become 
professional musi- 
cians and they 
go directly from 
the Ten - Year 
Schools into the 
conservatories. 

Naturally, there 
is a tremendous 
enrollment in the 
conservatories of 
Leningrad and 
Moscow, but 
there are others 
of comparable ex- 
cellence in other 
cities, and room 
is found there for 
pupils who can- 
not get into the 
Moscow and Len- 
ingrad schools. I 
asked Rostropo- 
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vich if there was a tendency for 
all the most brilliant talents to cen- 
tralize in the two large cities, but 
he assured me that there is no at- 
tempt to sort out the most promis- 
ing pupils for any one place, and 
that many of the most gifted pupils 
are to be found in conservatories 
in lesser centers. 

Born in Azerbaijan 

Rostropovich was born in 1927, 
in Baku, Azerbaijan, an industrial 
center on the shores of the Cas- 
pian Sea. His father, Leopold Ros- 
tropovich, was a professional cel- 
list and his mother was an ex- 
cellent pianist. When Mstislav was 
only four years old, the family set- 
tled in Moscow, where his father 
taught at the Gnessin Institute. 

From the very beginning, the 
young boy was able to benefit from 
the best traditions of cello playing 
in Russia. For his father had stud- 
ied with Alexander Verzhibilovich, 
who in turn had been a pupil of 
the celebrated Karl Davidoff, 
founder of the great Russian 
school of cello playing. Davidoff 
went to Germany to study, becom- 
ing first cellist of the Gwandhaus 
Orchestra in Leipzig in 1859 and 
professor at the Leipzig Conserva- 
tory. In 1862, he was appointed 
first cellist of the St. Petersburg 
Opera Orchestra and professor at 
the conservatory there, of which he 
was director from 1876 to 1886. 
When the young Rostropovich 
went to the Moscow Conservatory, 
he entered the cello class of Sem- 
eon Kozolupoff, who had also been 
a pupil of Davidoff. Thus, he had 
two direct contacts with the David- 
off tradition. 

Some of Rostropovich’s ‘earliest 
childhood memories are of musi- 
cal parties in his home. By the 
time he was five, he had taught 
himself to play the piano, and his 
sister was a violinist, so that he 
frequently took the piano in these 
chamber-music sessions. It was 
his father who interested him in 
the cello and began training him 
systematically a few years later. 
The young boy began composing 
very early, and continued his work 
(Continued on page 19) 
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Boehm Resigns as Director 


Of Vienna State Opera 


Vienna.—This city does not offer 
a very healthful climate for opera 
directors. In my 55 years as a music 
critic here, I have seen one crisis 
after another at the opera, each one 
of which resulted in the resignation 
of the director. The latest imbroglio 
has caused Karl Boehm to resign 
after only five months. (He began 
his activities on Nov. 1, 1955.) 

In general, all of these resignations 
by celebrated Vienna Opera directors 
were caused by conflicts between bu- 
reaucratic officials and artists. All of 
the directors of the Staatsoper, with 
the exception of Hans Gregor, have 
been famous musicians, and, since 
1918, they have been responsible ‘to 
the Bundestheaterverwaltung (federal 
theater administration). 

Now, this office may have been 
very culturally enlightened and intel- 
ligent at times, but nevertheless it was 
a government bureau, established by 
law, and it did not regard purely ar- 
tistic and musical considerations as 
necessarily the most important. 


Under Minister of Education 


Since 1918 this theater administra- 
tion has been under the supervision 
of the minister of education, another 
government official, through whom 
the Austrian parliament has to pro- 
vide the large sums necessary each 
year for the maintenance of the state 
theaters. 

Between the parliament, the minis- 
ter of education, the federal theater 
administration, and the director of 
the Staatsoper many official way-sta- 
tions have grown up which have not 
made the direction of the opera any 
easier. Thus, Mr. Boehm’s resigna- 
tion after so short a term as director 
was caused basically by a conflict be- 
—e him and the official set over 

im. 

Mr. Boehm agreed to spend seven 
months each year in Vienna, and to 
allot some time from the other five 
to Salzburg, while devoting most of 
it to guest engagements in foreign 
countries, in order to keep up his 
foreign contacts. 

This agreement was a mistake from 
the beginning. The Vienna Staats- 
oper had to be rebuilt and re-estab- 
lished in every department. And 
since it performs ten months a year, 
no director could hope even to super- 
vise this gigantic undertaking in seven 
months. 


Unsatisfactory Contract 


The minister of education and the 
head of the federal theater adminis- 
tration soon discovered that the con- 
tract with Mr. Boehm was unsatisfac- 
tory and were eager to change it, as 
soon as he returned from guest ap- 
pearances in Chicago. While he was 
absent in the United States, several 
poor performances (see below) at the 
Staatsoper had aroused the public and 
press. At the psychological moment, 
a demonstration against Mr. Boehm 
himself was staged in the gallery, with 
hisses and catcalls, to which the loges 
and the orchestra responded with ap- 
plause for the conductor. 
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These demonstrations, contrived or 
not, had the desired effect. Mr. 
Boehm resigned, and will conduct 
next year in the United States and 
elsewhere. The politicians and offi- 
cials will have to find a new director 
for the opera. (Herbert von Karajan 
seems a likely choice.) 

The several poor performances re- 
ferred to above followed the brilliant 
festival that opened the Vienna 
Staatsoper and that is now a memory. 
Famous singers who appeared in the 
festival disappeared from the com- 
pany soon afterwards, leaving the 
average personnel—competent but not 
always exciting singers. Almost every 
performance brought guest artists or 
replacements who destroyed the unity 
of the ensemble. 


Moreover, the Staatsoper has been 
trying to enlarge its repertoire, since 
it cannot live from the seven new 
productions with which it opened. 
Naturally, the scenery built for the 
Theater an der Wien (emergency 
quarters for the company after the 
war) looks shabby in the splendid 
new opera house, and much of it has 
already become decrepit. The operas 
have been hastily rehearsed and per- 
formed by unexciting casts. No won- 
der that the most striking success was 
achieved not by a singer but by a 
conductor, André Cluytens, who con- 
ducted “Tristan und Isolde” in mas- 
terly fashion. 

The ballet had a success, also, with 
its production of a new work with 
music by Boris Blacher, “The Moor 
of Venice”. It is a dramatically ef- 
fective, rich score, and Miss Hanka’s 
choreography is resourceful. Blacher’s 
orchestration is highly original, often 
using small groups of instruments, 


such as drums and cymbals, at one 
point, to achieve concentrated effects. 
The short, insistent motives are pow- 
erfully evocative. Georges Wahke- 
vitch’s décor adds to the brilliance. 
This new work was preceded by a 
performance of “Giselle”. 

The Vienna Volksoper was success- 
ful in its production of Cole Porter’s 
“Kiss Me Kate”. In fact, the grow- 
ing success of similar works and pro- 
ductions reveals the fact the Euro- 
pean public is changing in character. 
The time of the more refined, more 
classically oriented operetta of Strauss 
and Lehar seems to be over. The age 
of mass entertainment is in full swing, 
and the cultivated middle class that 
patronized the popular theater no 
longer exists. Today, the people who 
used to go to motion pictures or dance 
halls are eager to enjoy the theater, 
too, which creates new problems for 
artists and producers. 

It is significant that the attempt of 
the Volksoper to produce a brilliant 
modern opera, Hindemith’s “Neues 
vom Tage”, found little public re- 
sponse. People are beginning to won- 
der if the Viennese opera public to- 
day is large enough to fill two opera 
houses. The classical operettas— 
charmingly produced with distin- 
guished artists—that provided the 
greatest successes of the Volksoper 
are no longer being written. So “Kiss 
Me Kate” was produced to help the 
box office. 

Marcel Prawy had demonstrated in 
the little American Kosmos Theater 
that he has a shrewd knowledge of 
the Vienna public. He guided this 
production in every department with 
his accustomed skill. Fred Liewehr 
was borrowed from the excellent 
Burgtheater for the role of Fred 
(Petruchio). For the role of Lily 
(Kate) Brenda Lewis was brought 
from New York. The cast also in- 
cluded two Negro artists from Amer- 
ica, Olive Moorefield and Hubert Dil- 
worth, both of whom gave animated 
and zestful performances, as did Miss 


Liszt Daughter Living in Weimar 





Ilona Hoehnel 


Weimar, Germany.—According to 
information received from Hedwig 
Miiller von Asow, of Berlin, Liszt’s 
youngest daughter is now living at 
Rollgasse 2, in Weimar. 

Her mother was Ilona von Kovat- 
sits, daughter of a _ distinguished 


Hungarian couple who had made their 
home in Weimar for some years. All 
the family were very musical, Ilona 
playing the harp in the Royal Orches- 






tra. Liszt was a frequent guest, and 
Ilona—reputedly a very beautiful girl 
—fell madly in love with the aged 
maestro. 

When she discovered that she was 
pregnant, her parents quickly ar- 
ranged a marriage with a certain 
Herr Falz. Then, shortly after the 
child’s birth, in Bad Reichenhall, on 
Aug. 3, 1882, the marriage was dis- 
solved. The child, who was chris- 
tened Ilona after her mother, never 
knew her legal father, whose name 
she bore. (Her grandmother died in 
1919 and her mother in 1911). 

While Ilona was still a child, her 
mother emigrated to America leaving 
her daughter with her parents, who 
had her taught piano at the Weimar 
Academy of Music. She later taught 
piano in Weimar. In 1907 she mar- 
ried a hairdresser by the name of 
Hohnel, from whom she was divorced 
in 1939. 

In 1945 she had the great misfor- 
tune to be run over by a motorcycle 
ridden by a Russian and suffered such 
severe injuries that she is now only 
able to walk with the aid of two 
canes. Her sole income consists of 
73 East-Marks (about $4.00) a month 
from the Weimar relief agency. 


Lewis. Klaus Loewitsch was also 
outstanding. Julius Rudel, of the New 
York City Opera, conducted, and the 
stage director was Heinz Rosen. 

The well-known Society of Friends 
of Music here will hold an interna. 
tional Mozart Festival, _June 3-10, 
during the Vienna Festival Weeks, 
Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, soprano, wil] 
be soloist with the Vienna Philhar- 
monic under the direction of Karl 
Boehm; and Haydn’s “Creation” will 
be performed by the Vienna Sym. 
phony and Choir Society, conducted 
by Rudolf Moralt, with the following 
soloists: Miss Schwarzkopf, Walter 
Berry, and Josef Greindl. 

Enrico Mainardi will conduct the 
Vienna Symphony, with Wolfgang 
Schneiderhan, violinist, and Irmgard 
Seefried, soprano, as soloists; Herbert 
von Karajan will conduct the Berlin 
Philharmonic in two programs; and 
Eduard van Beinum will conduct two 
concerts by the Amsterdam Concert- 
gebouw, with Yehudi Menuhin, vio- 


‘ linist, as soloist on one of the pro- 


grams. 

Josef Keilberth will conduct a con- 
cert performance, a Gluck opera, with 
Hilde Zadek, Hermann Prey, Marcel 
Cordes, and Rudolf Schock singing 
the leading roles. —Max Graf 


Bonn Erecting 
Beethoven Hall 


Bonn, Germany.—Construction be- 
gan on a new Beethoven Hall on an 
eight-acre plot a few blocks from the 
composer's birthplace, late in March. 
The memorial building, to cost $1, 
428,000 if it is completed on sched- 
ule next year, will replace the build- 
ing destroyed in World War II. 

Theodor Heuss, president of the 
West German Republic, presided at 
the cornerstone-laying ceremonies, at 
which the American pianist Andor 
Foldes read a letter from Aaron Cop- 
land. The memorial hall, to stand 
in the center of a park by the side of 
the Rhine, will contain an auditorium 
seating 1,400 persons, three smaller 
rooms, and a 300-seat restaurant. The 
Hall is planned as a Beethoven re- 
search center as well as the site of 
continuous performances of the com- 
poser’s works. The International So- 
ciety of the Friends of Beethoven re- 
ported that pledged contributions are 
far short of the necessary amount. 
They will open a New York branch 
to receive contributions. 


Register Formed 
Of Mozart Recordings 


Salzburg.—The Austrian Broad- 
casting System has established an in- 
ternational register of Mozart record- 
ings in its Salzburg radio studio, avail- 
able to all radio stations. The regis- 
ter will list basic data on all Mozart 
recordings in the possession of Euro- 
pean radio stations and on the avail- 
ability of rare music material of Mo- 
zart’s works. 


Svanholm To Direct 
Stockholm Opera 


Stockholm.—Set Svanholm, Metro- 
politan Opera tenor, will take over 
the direction of the Stockholm Royal 
Opera on July 1. He succeeds his 
compatriot and former colleague at 
the Metropolitan, Joel Berglund. 
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Personalities 


Sir Thomas Beecham received an 
honorary Doctorate of Music from 
the University of Toronto on March 
29. In a lecture that was part of the 
Mozart bicentennial celebrations of 
the Royal Conservatory of Music, he 
said he believed the listening public 
owes more to Mozart than to any 
other composer. 


John Brownlee and Herbert Graf 
were among the artists of the Metro- 
politan who were honored in an inter- 
mission ceremony at the March 31 
performance of “Manon Lescaut”. 
They were presented silver clocks in 
token of 20 years’ service. Members 
of the company who had served 30 
years with the company were similarly 
honored, including V. H. Dardenne, 
of the orchestra’s violin section; Rose 
Casamassa, of the wardrobe depart- 
ment; and Charles Segal, electrician. 


Excerpts from Robert Magidoff’s 
biography of Yehudi Menuhin ap- 
peared in the April “Reader's Digest”. 
An article on Jan Peerce was pub- 
lished in the March 17 issue of “The 
Saturday Evening Post”. 


Phyllis Anne Averill and Leverett 
Wright were married on April 7 at 
Webster, N. Y. Mr. Wright is a vice- 
president of Columbia Artists Man- 
agement. 


Andor Foldes was soloist with 
seven Scandinavian orchestras within 
two weeks during the second half of 
February — in Copenhagen, Oslo, 
Bergen, Malm6, Helsinki, Lehti, and 
Tampere. After appearing with the 
Lamoureux Orchestra in Paris on 
March 11, he presented seven recitals 
over BBC between March 18 and 
April 12, playing Bartok’s complete 
piano works. He will be soloist with 
the Amsterdam Concertgebouw for 
the second time this season. He has 
recorded a Bartok album on four 
LP’s for Deutsche Grammophon 
(Decca). On April 3 he received the 
German Order of Merit, First Class, 
from Hans Von Herwarth, the West 
German Ambassador in London, for 
his fostering of German-American re- 
lations through his music, and his 
work toward the building of the Bee- 
thoven Hall in Bonn. 


Andor Foldes (left) is presented the Order of 
Merit First Class of West Germany by Baron 

ans von Herwarth (see above), while giving 
a Bartok series on the BBC in London 
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A baby girl, Marina, was born on 
March 31 to Mr. and Mrs. George 
London in New York City. Mr. and 
Mrs. Leonard de Paur became the 
parents of a baby girl, Norma, on 
March 27, also in New York. On 
March 2, a baby boy, Richard Eu- 
gene, was born to Mr. and Mrs. Leon 
Fleisher. Carroll Glenn, the wife 
of Eugene List, gave birth to a baby 
girl, Rachel, on March 29. Mr. and 
Mrs. Jacques Abram have announced 
the birth of their first child, Jonathan 
Lynwood, on April 1. 


Marcel Marceau received an Emmy 
Award, given by the Academy of 
Television Arts and Sciences for the 
best TV specialty act of 1955. He 
won it for his TV debut and sole ap- 
pearance of the year, on the Max 
Liebman-Maurice Chevalier Show on 
Dec. 4. He thus became the first 
non-American to win the award. 


Anatole Kitain was married to 
Mary Grimes Victoria of New York, 
on March 31. 


Angna Enters has been engaged 
for her tenth London season of two 
weeks’ repertory by the Arts Theater, 
opening May 15. Miss Enters has 
also contracted to write her fifth 
book; her first novel, “Among the 
Daughters”, will be published in the 
United Kingdom in May. Her third 
London exhibition of paintings since 
1950 will be on view at the Foyle 
Art Galleries from mid-May to mid- 
June, in London. 


Ninette de Valois will be presented 
by S. Hurok in her first North Ameri- 
can lecture tour next season. She 
will begin her nine-week trip across 
the country in mid-October, speaking 
on The Sadler’s Wells Ballet and Bal- 
let and the Contemporary Scene. 


Gary Graffman, who was soloist 
in March with the Chicago Symphony 
in Milwaukee, and is playing again in 
April with that orchestra in Chicago, 
has been re-engaged to play with the 
Chicago Symphony in both cities next 
season. 


Louis Kaufman will begin his 
eighth European tour with two per- 


Emmy Loose, soprano soloist with the Mozar- 
teum Orchestra of Salzburg on its American 
tour, at a reception of the Austrian Consul 


General in New York, Count Calice (left) 





At right: Maria Svet- 
lova and her concert 
group, on a tour of the 
West, visit the railroad 
museum in Alamosa, 
Colo. Left to right are 
Elba Ocampo, Spanish 
dancer; Miss Svetlova; 
Theodor Haig, pianist; 
and Jack Beaber, lead- 


ing male dancer 


formances of the Piston 
Violin Concerto for the 
BBC in London. He will 
perform the Hermann 
Goetz concerto with the 
BBC Northern Orchestra. 
With. Frederick Stone, he 
will present a survey of 
the German violin sonata 
from Bach to Hindemith 
at Wigmore Hall in Lon- 
don on April 21 and 28. 
He will be soloist in the Danish 
premiere of Henri Sauguet’s “Con- 
certo d’Orphée”, which was writ- 
ten for him. He will then play the 
newly revised “Concerto in a popular 
style” by Robert Russell Bennett for 
the first time, with the London Sym- 
phony, conducted by Bernard Herr- 
mann, on May 19 at Royal Festival 
Hall. 


Sarah Fleming will sing the so- 
prano lead in Puccini’s “Il Tabarro”, 
in June; and a leading role in Brit- 
ten’s “The Rape of Lucretia” in Sep- 
tember, with the New Orleans Opera 
Company. 


Rosemary E. Kuhlmann is engaged 
to Hugh K. Evans, of Hartsdale, 
N. Y. The couple plan to wed early 
next year. Julius Katchen and Arlette 
Patoux, of Paris, France, were mar- 
ried on April 10, in Paris. 


In early July Reginald Stewart will 
conduct the London Philharmonia in 
Festival Hall, with Benno Moisei- 
witsch as soloist. Then he returns to 
Canada for three concerts at the 
Stratford Festival, after which he 
goes to Geneva to direct the Swiss 
Romande Orchestra, and to Athens 
for a return engagement as guest con- 
ductor of the Philharmonic. 


Alfonso Preindl 





Marcel Hubert 
Marinus Flipse, during their Netherlands tour. 
The cellist has recently signed with the Bureau 
de Concerts Marcel de Valmalette in Paris 
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Arturo Toscanini was given a case 
of champagne by the Symphony of 
the Air on his 89th birthday on March 
25. His son, Walter, said that there 
was no special party at the conduc- 
tor’s Riverdale home to mark the 
anniversary. 


Astrid Varnay and Victoria de los 
Angeles will both be absent from the 
United States next season. Miss Var- 
nay’s European operatic engagements 
will take her to the Bayreuth Festival, 
Dusseldorf, Barcelona, Zurich, Mu- 
nich, Wiesbaden, and other cities. 
Miss de los Angeles will make a 
three-month tour of Australia and 
New Zealand in addition to appear- 
ing at La Scala, the Vienna State 
Opera, the Paris Opera, San Carlo 
in Naples, Covent Garden, the Rome 
Opera, and the Liceo in Barcelona. 


Thomas Hayward will sing the role 
of Alfredo, and Jenn Fenn, the title 
role, for a West Coast presentation 
of “Rosalinda”, starring Cyril Ritch- 
ard. 


Fabien Sevitzky will direct a pro- 
duction of Bizet’s “Carmen” in Za- 
greb, Yugoslavia. He recently went 
abroad to conduct four concerts there, 
and has been engaged for three addi- 
tional concerts in Belgrade. 





(left) and his accompanist, 


id 





Jules Schick 


Fredric R. Mann (right), president of Robin Hood Dell, and Morton 
Howard, vice-president and general manager, watch construction activities 
at the Dell site. Improvements for the benefit of audience and performers 


are constantly being made. 


Robin Hood Dell Concerts— 


The Best in Summer Music 


For Only a Cent and a Half 


By Otin Downes 


could have called this story of 
] the Robin Hood Dell Concerts 

“The Philadelphia Story”. As 
such it would have been sufficiently 
interesting in itself. But that story 
takes on far more than local sig- 
nificance when the fact emerges 
that, by the plan on which these 
concerts are run, every American 
city, great or small, can have its 
summer music, on the highest 
plane, for its thousands and hun- 
dreds of thousands during the 
sweltering months; in an American 
way that finances itself without re- 
sort to private or public charity, at 
the cost, for the great majority, of 
a three-cent stamp; and without a 
cent of deficit at the end of the 
season. 

The Robin Hood Dell concerts, 
held each year in Robin Hood Dell 


in Philadelphia’s Fairmount Park, 


form a series of open-air summer 
concerts which has no precise paral- 
lel, in its combination of artistic 
significance, public service, and 
modern, democratic principle in 
our land. 

Nowhere else can one of the two 
or three greatest orchestras in 
America, therefore in the world, be 
heard, with many of the greatest 
soloists before the public, for the 
price of a three-cent self-addressed 
envelope, or a cent and a half per 


' The late Olin Downes devoted one of 


his last articles to the Robin Hood Dell. 
It is published here for the first time. 
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ticket of admission and seat, plus 
the trolley or bus fare to get to the 
concert. Nowhere else does a great 
orchestral series regularly attract 
audiences of from 18,000 to 
26,000, pay all the bills and ex- 
penses of publicity and organiza- 
tion, and emerge at the end of the 
season without a deficit. And 
finally the programs have been so 
effectively planned that they have 
not only unfailingly assembled their 
thousands, but have memorably 
vindicated the innate sensibility and 
artistic taste of the public. 


Trial and Error 


Now these are results only of 
the recent years of the Robin 
Hood Dell concerts. They have 
reached their present eminence and 
popularity, since their beginning in 
1930, by a tangled course of trial 
and error, and the final application 
of a fortunate blend of the sound- 
est practical sense and constructive 
imagination on the part of their 
director, Fredric Rand Mann, 
which changed their status from 
that of a virtually bankrupt and 
obsolescent organization to their 
present eminence and wholly ex- 
ceptional prosperity among all the 
enterprises of the kind. 

Long before the Dell concerts 
there was summer music in pavil- 
ions and band stands erected for 
entertainment purposes at various 





locations in Fairmount Park. Of 
such locations were Georges Hill, 
Strawberry Mansion, and Lemon 
Hill, for which latter place, in 
1922, the City Council donated 
funds to hire 50 members of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra for a night- 
ly series of summer concerts. These 
concerts lasted for four seasons 
and then came to a stop, although 
they had met with much favor 
from the local public and music 
critics of the city. But they were 
dependent upon subsidy and were 
without box office. They do not ap- 
pear to have attracted sufficient 
public attendance for the Council 
to have felt like supporting them 
further with public funds. 


Dell Site Chosen 


But in 1928 Mayor Harry A. 
Mackay secured an appropriation 
from the city for a music bureau 
to make a study of summer mu- 
sical activities throughout the na- 
tion, and to create a new policy 
for the founding of a Philadelphia 
series. In 1928 and 1929 there 
were many conferences on the 
manner in which the concerts 
could be established, and the best 
site for them in the Park. The 
final choice was Robin Hood Dell, 
then a little visited spot, though 
one with a history stretching back 
to its use as the Robin Hood Tav- 
ern in 1783, adjacent to a ford 
used in Revolutionary days by 
trappers, woodsmen, and Indians. 

A fund-raising campaign in the 
Spring of 1930 secured the neces- 
sary amounts for the opening. In 
the next six weeks the thicket in 
the Glen was cleared, the shell for 
the orchestra erected, and on July 
8, 1930, Alexander Smallens, in 
the presence of an audience of well 
over 10,000 — the largest audience 
that the Philadelphia Orchestra had 
had up to that time, raised the 
baton for the opening. 

But through subsequent years 
the problem of sufficient public 
support, hence of moneys adequate 
to keep the concerts going, remain- 
ed. And suddenly on the night of 
July 16, 1948, Dimitri Mitropoulos, 
then the conductor of the Dell 
series, announced from the plat- 
form that the concert of the fol- 
lowing evening would be the last 
given by the organization. 

It had gone broke. In plain, the 
Dell concert organization was in 
debt to the orchestra, by contract 
covering the balance of its season, 
for $28,000, and to the buyers of 
season tickets in a slightly smaller 
amount — a total that exceeded 
$50,000. 


Mann Called In 


This was the point where Mr. 
Mann stepped in. He had been a 
member of the board of directors 
of the Dell concerts from 1941 to 
1945 inclusive. His ideas of pro- 
cedure on the part of the Dell 
management and also its musical 
direction became more and more 
at variance with those of the ma- 
jority of the board. He foresaw 
ultimate disaster if the existing sys- 
tem continued, and resigned. 





At that time, in 1945, a minority 
of the board had supported his 
arguments. When the crash came 
these gentlemen knocked on his 
door, and invited him to returp 
and see if the Dell could be pulled 
out of its predicament. Mr. Mann 
carefully assessed the problem, and 
decided to accept the challenge, but 
only on specific conditions. In the 
first place, he was to be the up. 
questioned head of the operations 
of the organization, the directing 
authority, as well as the financial] 
and executive organizer. He was to 
appoint his own board of directors, 
who would be men of capacity in 
all the fields of activity with which 
the Dell was concerned. This 
board was to represent a cross-sec- 
tion of the life and the brains of 
the city, and it would have to 
work. 

What followed was made pos- 
sible only by Mr. Mann’s excep. 
tional qualifications, in both the 
practical and the artistic aspects 
of the undertaking. For he was first 
a musician by training and inclina- 
tion and only later a man notably 
successful in business and civic 
affairs. 


Seeks Greater Public 


Two of his criticisms of the 
Dell’s early operations may be 
mentioned here. He felt, from the 
beginning, that the concerts and 
the programs catered too much 
to what he called the “carriage 
trade”. He sought a great public, 
and not a specially informed part 
of it, for the Dell performances. 
He wanted classless audiences of 
thousands, and he also was in 
favor of good, indeed the best, 
of classless music. He would un- 
qualifiedly agree with the very 
curious, very special, very solitary 
composer, as he was called by the 
intellectuals of his place and time 
— Claude Debussy — that there 
is one music, which may be found 
in a waltz or a symphony. 

First things first confronted him 
at the Dell. There were obligations 
to be liquidated before anything 
else could be done, first with the 
musicians of the orchestra, then 
with the disappointed patrons, who 
had bought season tickets for the 
concert series that stopped in mid- 
career. 

First Mr. Mann went to the 
Musicians Union, of which he is a 
member, telling them of his pur- 
pose, if they would co-operate with 
him, to restore the Dell concerts 
and the benefit they would be to 
the orchestra in time otherwise of 
unemployment. The union believed 
him, and agreed to the cancellation 
of the pay contractually due to the 
orchestra for the last three weeks 
of the 1948 season. To holders of 
the previous year’s season tickets 
he announced that their seats 
would be given them for the num- 
ber of concerts in 1949 of which 
they had been deprived in 1948. 
The subscribers believed him. 

Then Mr. Mann went to the City 
Council and outlined to them his 
plans of that time. He represented 

(Continued on page 30) 
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32,000 Libretti 


The Cultural Division of the 
Italian Embassy sends me the fol- 
lowing piece of intelligence, which 
should delight scholars the while it 
depresses the libretto market for 
years to come: 

One hundred years ago a tenor, 
turning to a young coloratura so- 
prano, might have burst forth with: 
“Oh Genio mio! Che il Ciel tin- 
tenerisca il cuor, ché io soffro le 
pene dell’abisso . . .” (“My Genius! 
May the sky soften your heart, for 
I suffer the tortures of the abyss 
_..”) What the tenor really meant 
was: “My Angel, may God soften 
your heart, for I suffer the tortures 
of hell...” “Angel”, “God”, and 
“Hell” were among the words 
which the censors of the Bourbon 
Kings of Naples always blue-pen- 
cilled. Elsewhere, they were hardly 
more lenient. 


A Censor’s Mind 


Many another twist of the cen- 
sor’s mind can be read in old opera 
librettos. For three centuries opera 
was the favorite entertainment of 
Italy and Europe and, under des- 
potic governments, it was natural 
that every wrinkle in the texts 
should be scanned for possible po- 
litical implication, or inadvertent 
sacrilege. 

Scholarly interest in the history 
of the opera is currently being re- 
vived in Italy by the uncertainty 
over the ultimate destination of the 
largest collection of opera librettos 
in existence. 

This is the Rolandi collection, 
which a gynecologist, Dr. Ulderico 
Rolandi, began mustering in 1893. 
For 60 years, in the spare time left 
by his profession, he worked on it, 
until, when he died two years ago, 
it had attained the staggering figure 
of 32,000 pieces. Among them are 
400 published librettos which have 
never been put to music. Musicians 
brimming with notes but lacking a 
story need seek no further... . 

Several of the Rolandi librettos 
go back to the last decades of the 
XVI century when the first operas 
began to appear, generally in the 
form of intermezzos sung between 
the acts of a play. Old librettos 
are often a precious source for the 
history of the theater. Many of 
them were illustrated by woodcuts. 
_ In one, belonging to the Rolandi 
library, dated 1638 and carrying 
the words for the “Andromeda” 
by Michelangelo de’ Rossi, can be 
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seen a sketch of the first sunken 
orchestra pit. At a certain point 
of the performance, to mask a 
change of scenery, this same li- 
bretto calls for the lowering, be- 
tween the public and the stage, of 
several huge candelabra “blazing 
with hundreds of candles”, while 
drums “must sound” to cover the 
noise of trundling stage equipment. 

Musicologists are voicing their 
fear that if the Italian Government 
does not step in promptly and ac- 
quire the Rolandi collection it may 
soon be dispersed at auction. Col- 
lectors, awaiting avidly to bid for 
some of the pieces, are, instead, 
hoping for that very day. 


Queen fora Day 


Those legends about young ar- 
tists who are ready when the big 
chance arrives are really true. The 
most recent instance occurred at 
the dress rehearsal of the Metro- 
politan Opera’s new production of 
Mozart’s “The Magic Flute” this 
year, when a chain of unfore- 
seen circumstances suddenly threw 
young Rose Byrum, a member of 
the chorus, onto the stage, to sub- 
stitute for Roberta Peters in the 
Vengeance Aria of the Queen of 
the Night, one of the most chal- 
lenging assignments in opera. 

It all came about this way. Miss 
Byrum had sung the role with the 
Grass Roots Opera Company in 
Raleigh, North Carolina, before 
coming to New York, three years 
ago. This year, she entered the 
Metropolitan Opera Chorus “to 
make ends meet” and to gain fur- 
ther operatic experience. On the 
day of the rehearsal, not only was 
Miss Peters indisposed but also her 
understudy, Dolores Wilson. The 
management remembered that Miss 
Byrum had auditioned for the 
chorus with an aria from “The 
Magic Flute” and so, when she ar- 
rived for the rehearsal at noon, she 
was told to audition for Max Ru- 
dolf, artistic director of the Metro- 
politan, immediately. She did not 
reach the stage in time for the first 
aria of the Queen of the Night, but 
she was there to sing the great 
Vengeance Aria very creditably. 
She was cheered by fellow mem- 
bers of the chorus and others at 
the rehearsal and rewarded by a 
gesture of approval from Bruno 
Walter, who was conducting. Later, 
she sang the first aria for Rudolf 
Bing and other opera officials. 

No one was surprised when this 
courageous young artist was in- 
vited to be a guest at the “Metro- 
politan Auditions of the Air” on 
March 5 over the ABC network. 
(She eventually won an award.) 
She may well take heart at the ex- 
ample of Miss Peters (who was 
able to appear as scheduled at the 
performance). For it was as a 





surprise substitute for Nadine Con- 
ner in the role of Zerlina in 
Mozart’s “Don Giovanni” in 1950 
that Miss Peters made her first 
brilliant success at the Metropoli- 
tan, 


Stage Managers’ Dream 


One of the more charming 
speakers at the Opera Conference 
in March (see page 3) was Mrs. 
Max Reiter, a driving force behind 
the annual San Antonio Opera 
Festival. In discussing the ways in 
which local organizations can co- 
operate in opera production, she 
noted that prior to festival time, 
her friends stopped asking her to 
their homes. The reason was sim- 
ple: It was impossible for Mrs. 
Reiter to visit someone without 
immediately considering all the 
furnishings as possible props for 
the opera productions. She would 
think to herself: “That Japanese 
screen would be ideal for ‘Butter- 
fly’.” or “We could certainly use 
that table in the first act of ‘For- 
za’.” And the thought was always 
father to the deed, since Mrs. 
Reiter has very persuasive ways. 

But the co-operation that she 
gets in another way is what must 
make stage directors green with 
envy. When the San Antonio Opera 
needs male extras, the administra- 
tion merely makes out a list of 
how many, what height, and what 
weight they should be and then 
sends the list around to the several 
military installations in and near 
the city. Armed Forces personnel 
are promptly supplied to the exact 
number, height and weight. And if 


Drawing and verse by Jock Stockwell 


I have no patience 

With the “Enigma” Variations, 
And I look askance 

At “Pomp and Circumstance”. 
Yet for this tonal blur 

Elgar was made a Sir. 















they have to go through a particu- 
lar military formation, as they do 
in “Carmen”, they are prepared 
for that, too. Don José’s fellow 
soldiers probably never looked so 
sharp as they do in San Antonio. 

One noticeable and notable as- 
pect of the conference stemmed 
from the backgrounds of the 
speakers. Most of them had accents 
—a reflection on America’s back- 
wardness in opera production tech- 
niques, but also a reminder of our 
debt to the European musicians, 
artists, and technicians, who have 
been invaluable in developing the 
American operatic field. 


Are You a Goop? 


Lillian Baldwin, to whom you 
need no introduction as a national 
leader in music education through 
her work in youth concerts with 
the Cleveland Orchestra, has got 
up a booklet for her young clients 
called “Manners Rhymes for 
Young Listeners”. Here are a 
couple of samples which Miss 
Baldwin need not have restricted 
solely to the teen-age set: 


The Goops of Mr. Burgess 
They taught us such a lot! 
But goops that go to concerts 
Are the ones that he forgot. 
These Goops, they rattle paper! 
Have restless hands and feet; 
Are tardy in arriving! 
They squirm and squeak the 
seat! 
They whisper and they sniffle! 
Oh, they drive their neighbors 
wild! 
They don’t really love the music. 
Are you 
a Goop, 
My child? 





Sometimes when the orchestra’s 
playing 
It sounds like the end of the 
tune, 
Our ears are a little bit puzzled, 
And hands begin clapping too 
soon. 
So here is a good tip for listeners— 
Just “watch the conductor” 
because 
The same hands that started the 
music 
Will show when to start the 
applause. 


Swing Your Juliet! 


During their tour of Greece and 
Yugoslavia under ANTA auspices, 
Sylvia and Benno Rabinof had in- 
cluded in their program the Hoe- 
down from Copland’s “Rodeo”. In 
Patras, Greece, the management 
insisted there was no such word as 
Rodeo—surely it was a misprint. 
So, quite firmly printed on the 
program at the concert was: Hoe- 
down from Copland’s “Romeo”! 
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Lillian Baldwin Resigns 


Cleveland Orchestra Post 


Cleveland.—Lillian Baldwin, chil- 
dren’s concerts co-ordinator in Cleve- 
land for 25 years, resigned her post 
in protest against the appointment of 
Robert Shaw, the choral conductor, 
as conductor of children’s concerts for 
the Cleveland Orchestra. 

In her letter of resignation to 
Frank Taplin, orchestra president, she 
aired her complaints: that Mr. Shaw 
would not stay long in Cleveland and 
that he self-admittedly was coming to 
Cleveland “to learn”. She objected 
to the concerts being used as “guinea 
pigs”. 

Miss Baldwin thus follows Rudolph 
Ringwall, associate conductor, into 
the wings. Mr. Ringwall was dis- 
missed after 30 years with the Cleve- 
land Orchestra. He and Miss Bald- 
win had managed the children’s con- 
certs for a quarter-century together. 

Miss Baldwin was _ employed 
throughout most her tenure by the 
Cleveland Board of Education. The 
orchestra paid her a smaller, supple- 
mentary sum. 


“Cleveland Press” Story 


The misunderstandings surrounding 
her resignation were compounded 
when a “Cleveland Press” story 
quoted George Szell, orchestra direc- 
tor, as referring to some parts of the 
children’s programs as “trash”. The 
story was printed after Miss Baldwin 
had said that Mr. Szell asked her last 
March, “Why do you play trash for 
our children?” Later Mr. Taplin cited 
“distortion” in the press, and said 
that Mr. Szell only was referring to 
one specific program as “trash”. In 
his “Cleveland Press” interview, how- 
ever, he did not specify any special 
selection or program. 

The controversy was brought be- 
fore the school board. Ernest Man- 
ring, music supervisor in the city 
schools, pointed out that Miss Bald- 
win could not continue working with 
Mr. Szell in the picture. Miss Bald- 
win claimed that in his ten years in 
Cleveland, Mr. Szell had had nothing 
to do with the children’s concerts, that 
his query last March was his first 
intercession. 

No one from the orchestra was 
present at the school-board hearing. 
The matter was turned over to school- 
board supervisor Mark C. Schinnerer 
and Mr. Manring. At a subsequent 
board meeting, it was suggested to 
invite Mr. Taplin and others con- 
cerned to appear before the board. 
However, action was delayed until 
the full board could be present. 

Meanwhile, the controversy did not 
prevent Mr. Szell from signing his 
third three-year contract in a row 
here. He has completed ten years 
in Cleveland already. 


The orchestra has scheduled many ° 


vocal concerts for the 1956-57 season. 
In plans announced in March, it was 
revealed that Mr. Shaw would con- 
duct three of the 18 pairs of sub- 
scription concerts. He will direct the 
“Missa Solemnis”, with Adele Addi- 
son, soprano; Frances Bible, mezzo- 
soprano; Walter Fredericks, tenor: 
and Mack Harrell, baritone. 

Mr. Szell will conduct the Verdi 
“Requiem”, with Eileen Farrell, so- 
prano; Nell Rankin, mezzo-soprano; 
Richard Tucker, tenor; and Nicola 
Moscona, bass. Other singers will 
include Margaret Harshaw, soprano, 
to be heard in a Wagner program, 
and Marie S. Kraft, Cleveland mezzo- 
soprano. 
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Vitya Vronsky and Victor Babin 
will give the world premiere of Ba- 
bin’s Two Piano Concerto. Conduc- 
tors will include Carlos Chavez, Hei- 
tor Villa-Lobos, and Igor Markevitch. 
Piano soloists will be Artur Rubin- 
stein, Gary Graffman, Glenn Gould, 
Solomon, Robert Casadesus, Clifford 
Curzon, Leon Fleisher, and Rudolf 
Serkin. 

Violinists will include Henryk 
Szeryng, Nathan Milstein, Josef Gin- 
gold, and Anshel Brusilow. 

G. Bernardi, promoter of the Cleve- 
land Opera Association, has also an- 
nounced his 1956-57 concert season: 
Mantovani and his Orchestra; the 
Boston Symphony; the Yugoslav State 
Ballet; the Ballet Russe; the Vienna 
Philharmonic; the Carabinieri Band 
of Rome; the NBC Opera Company; 
Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, soprano; Ruth 
Page’s Chicago Opera Ballet; the Lit- 
tle Gaelic Singers; the Don Cossack 
Chorus; the Ballet Theater; the Little 
Singers of Paris; the De Paur Opera 
Gala; and the Ballet Basque de Biar- 
ritz. 

The Ballet Theater gave one per- 
formance to a practically sold-out 
house. Next year it returns for two 
performances. 

Boris Goldovsky, Pierre Luboshutz, 
and Genia Nemenoff performed here 
in March with their Mozart ensemble. 
They played ably, if not extraordi- 
narily, to an enthusiastic crowd. 
Other March musical events included 
a recital by Oscar Shumsky, violinist, 
who received another astonishing 
critical reception. Leonard Shure, 
Cleveland pianist, was impressive in a 
West Shore Concerts recital in Lake- 
wood. 

On the orchestra’s subscription se- 
ries, Maria Stader, soprano, sang with 
authority; Anshel Brusilow won ex- 
tremely praiseworthy reviews for his 
taut, exciting performance of the Si- 
belius Violin Concerto; Van Cliburn, 
pianist, was mildly impressive in his 
performance of Rachmaninoff’s Third 
Concerto; Erica Morini was a stun- 
ning soloist in the Tchaikovsky Violin 
Concerto; and the orchestra’s first 
clarinettist, Robert Marcellus, per- 
formed with firm, noble intonation 
Mozart’s Clarinet Concerto. George 
Szell conducted all the programs. 

The Cleveland Orchestra presented 
its first Labor Night in March. Fif- 
teen hundred tickets were sold, but 
only half that number of people came 
to the concert. The locals, it ap- 
pears, had purchased tickets in blocks 
and then failed to follow through 
with the sales. A Railroad Night is 
scheduled for April. William Mc- 
Kelvy Martin, manager of the orches- 
tra, has already acted to prevent a 
recurrence of the labor-concert epi- 
sode. —James Frankel 


Los Angeles Group 
Prepares for Tour 


Los Angeles. —Because the Los An- 
geles Philharmonic is preparing com- 
positions by American composers to 
play during its forthcoming 10-week 
tour of the Far East, the native com- 
poser is currently being represented 
on each of the orchestra’s subscrip- 
tion concerts. On the program of 


March 8-9 Morton Gould’s “Ameri- 
can Symphonette” No. 2 was select- 
ed for the honor, and on March 15- 


16 Virgil Thomson's “Acadian Songs 
and Dances” were performed, Alfred 
Wallenstein conducting on both oc- 
casions. The popular qualities of the 
Gould were well revealed in a taste- 
ful manner, but the charm and wit 
of Thomson’s folk-song settings made 
a much deeper impression. 

Other American composers to be 
represented during the tour are Peter 
Mennin, Aaron Copland, Paul Cres- 
ton, and Samuel Barber. The orches- 
tra will leave Los Angeles on April 
25 and are scheduled to play 58 
concerts in Japan, the Philippines, 
Thailand, Burma, Okinawa, and 
Korea. 

Nathan Milstein was the soloist on 
the March 8-9 program playing 
Bruch’s G Minor Violin Concerto 
with impassioned intensity but also 
with a gypsy-like freedom of ap- 
proach that sometimes kept the con- 
ductor guessing as to what might hap- 
pen next. On this same program 
Mr. Wallenstein revived Shostako- 
vich’s Fifth Symphony, a work that 
time has not treated at all kindly. 

Muriel Kerr was the piano soloist 
on March 15-16, investing Chopin’s 
F minor Concerto not only with ex- 
tremely polished pianism but with a 
rare degree of imaginativeness and 
insight. Mr. Wallenstein opened with 
a vigorous performance of the Prelude 
to “Die Meistersinger” and closed 
with a remarkably vital and com- 
pelling reading of Beethoven’s Sev- 
enth Symphony. 

Nathan Kaproff, violinist, and El- 
mer Bernstein combined forces in a 
sonata recital at Assistance League 
Playhouse, March 11, giving vivid 
readings of the three Sonatinas of 


Schubert’s Op. 137, Bartok’s Sonata 
No. 1, _ Grieg’s Sonata in C 
minor, Op. 4 

An all- Mozart program closed the 
Music Guild series on March 18, 
with Vronsky and Babin playing the 
D major Sonata for two pianos and 
the Sonata in C major, K. 521. for 
piano four hands. The Paganini 
Quartet offered the Quartet in C ma- 
jor, K. 465, and three of the mem- 
bers joined with Mr. Babin in the 
Piano Quartet in G minor, K. 478. 

The closing event of Monday Eve- 
ning Concerts on March 19, was 
marked by Marilynn Horne’s singing 
of four Schubert songs, and Robert 
Craft’s conducting of Bach’s Bran- 
denburg Concerto No. 3 and Mo- 
zart’s Serenade in B Flat, K. 361. 

Other events and performers have 
been Paul Badura-Skoda, pianist, in 
the Beverly Hills Music Association 
series, March 24; Karl Ulrich Schna- 
bel, pianist, in an extra Music Guild 
concert in UCLA’s Schoenberg Hall, 
March 28; nine performances by the 
Azuma Kabuki Dancers in Philhar- 
monic Auditorium, March 22-31; the 
Alma Trio, in Hancock Auditorium, 
S. C., March 22; a “Calypso Car- 
nival” concert with Sir Lancelot, 
Philharmonic Auditorium, March 17; 
the Yugoslav National Folk Ballet 
in three performances at Philharmonic 
Auditorium; Seymour Lipkin, pian- 
ist, in a concert for Women’s Ameri- 
can ORT, at Beverly Hills High 
School, March 10; Hazel Scott, pian- 
ist, Philharmonic Auditorium, March 
10; Ballet Quintet, with Oleg Tu- 
pine and Natalia Clare, Assistance 
League Playhouse, March 9. 

—Albert Goldberg 


Monteux Guest Conductor 


Of Cincinnati Symphony 


Cincinnati—Pierre Monteux was 
guest conductor of the Cincinnati 
Symphony concerts on Feb. 10 and 
11. Mr. Monteux drew a rich, ra- 
diant sonority from the orchestra, 
and works by Beethoven, Debussy, 
Strauss, and Bach-Respighi were 
conveyed with finesse and distinctive 
authority of style, in a memorable 
concert. He offered a most impres- 
sive conception of Beethoven’s Sym- 
phony No. 6. 

Nicola Moscona was soloist on the 
symphony program on Feb. 17 and 
18. The bass sang arias by Berlioz 
and Gounod with distinction, and 
conveyed the sweep and power of 
the Prologue to Boito’s “Mefistofele”. 
Assisting was a 500-voice choral as- 
semblage from College of Mount St. 
Joseph, College-Conservatory, Earl- 
ham College, Miami University, Our 
Lady of Cincinnati College, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, and the Tri- 
State Masonic choruses. The choirs 
also participated in Mozart’s “David- 
de penitente”, K. 469, with soloists 
Lois Marshall, soprano; Sadie Ruth 
McCollum, mezzo-soprano; and Loren 
Driscoll, tenor. Miss Marshall sang 
with discerning musicianship, remark- 
able vocal beauty and technique. The 
voices of Miss McCollum and Mr. 
Driscoll were also an asset. 

Michael Rabin gave a recital at 
Taft Auditorium on Feb. 12, as the 
season’s third attraction in J. Her- 
man Thuman’s Artist Series. Playing 
sonatas by Franck and Prokofieff and 
other works, Mr. Rabin’s clear, 
facile technique, pure, glistening tone 
and even scale were truly amazing. 
but I found little in his playing of 
stirring warmth and depth. 









Making his local debut, Cesare 
Valletti, tenor, gave a notable reci- 
tal in the Matinee Musicale Club’s 
series on Feb. 13, at the Hotel Neth- 
erland Plaza’s Hall of Mirrors. Mr. 
Valletti used his beautifully textured 
voice with sensitive feeling, finesse, 
faultless diction, and commanding 
versatility in style. Leo Taubman, 
his accompanist, shared generously in 
the success of the recital. The Cin- 
cinnati Chamber Music Society pre- 
sented the Hungarian Quartet in a 
recital of works by Haydn, Beetho- 
ven, and Villa-Lobos at the Taft 
Museum on Feb. 15. 

Luboshutz and Nemenoff, duo- 
pianists, were soloists in the Mozart 
Piano Festival, with Boris Goldovsky 
conducting a small orchestra, as the 
fourth concert of the Artist Series 
on March 5 at Taft Auditorium. The 
exquisite phrasing, fluency, and im- 
peccable ensemble of these artists 
were heard in top-rank interpreta- 
tions of the Concerto in F major, 
K. 242, with Mr. Goldovsky at the 
third piano; and reached their peak 
in the E flat major Concerto, K. 365. 
Mr. Goldovsky was soloist in the 
Concerto in G major, K. 453, with 
Mr. Luboshutz conducting. 

The Yugoslav National Folk Bal- 
let, Tanec, gave a performance at 
Taft Auditorium on Feb. 22. Their 
ravishing costumes and unique music 
were matched by their skill in exe- 
cuting folk dances of various peoples. 
As individuals and in groups, they 
displayed astonishing grace, pre- 
cision, and vigor. The Azuma Ka- 
buki Dancers and Musicians came 
to Taft Auditorium for a perform- 
ance on Feb. 25. —Mary Leighton 
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Serkin Performs 
Two Concertos 


Philadelphia Orchestra, Eugene Or- 
mandy, conductor. Rudolf Serkin, 
pianist. Carnegie Hall, March 13: 

“Credendum” ...... William Schuman 

(First New York performance) 

Piano Concerto, K. 482......... Mozart 

Piano Concerto ............Schumann 

William Schuman’s “Credendum” 
is apparently the only symphonic 
composition that a department of the 
United States government has com- 
missioned, the work having been 
composed at the invitation of the 
United States National Commission 
for UNESCO. If the title means that 
the work has a specific program, the 
program notes did not make clear. 
But whether the work is program- 
matic or not is immaterial, for Mr. 
Schuman’s “Article of Faith” is un- 
problematical, clear in design, and 
easy to comprehend on first hearing. 

But the work left a patchy impres- 
sion. The Prelude (also titled in the 
program notes “Declaration”) opens 
majestically, offering great promise 
for the entire work, but then bogs 
down into a telegraphic rhythmic 
theme that grows monotonous. The 
Chorale, however, is inspired through- 
out. The theme, scored at the begin- 
ning for strings, is soft and peaceful 
and not unlike some of Copland; 
then the music gradually gains inten- 
sity to a moving climax. The scherzo- 
like Finale suffers from the same type 
of rhythmic-pattern over-repetition as 
the first, but it is stunningly orches- 
trated. The performance, under Mr. 
Ormandy, was authoritative and high- 
ly brilliant. 

Of the two piano concertos, the 
Schumann was the most satisfying. 
Mr. Serkin’s performances of Mozart 
have always been among his great 
interpretative achievements, but on 
this occasion, particularly in the first 
movement, the work did not seem to 
glow with an inner life. Of course, 
there can be no belittling of the bril- 
liant passage work and the tender- 
ness of the Andante. Nor did Mr. 
Ormandy and Mr. Serkin seem to be 
in complete agreement about the 
work, for Mr. Ormandy seemed more 
intent in making the orchestra pro- 
duce beautiful sounds, while Mr. Ser- 
kin seemed more engrossed in the 
architectonics. 

The Schumann was an entirely 
different story. Here were Floristan 
and Eusebius in all their glory, and 
the piano did not excessively pre- 
dominate over the orchestra, as it 
often does. The two were equal part- 
ners. —F. M., Jr. 


Guido Cantelli 
Columbia Records 





April, 1956 


Backhaus Soloist 
With Philharmonic 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Guido Cantelli conducting. Wilhelm 


Backhaus, pianist. Carnegie Hall, 
March 15: 
“Dance Overture”, Op. 62 ....Creston 
(First New York Performance) 
Symphony No. 4 ......0+.+e8 Schumann 
Piano Concerto No. 4 ...... Beethoven 


Guido Cantelli opened the first con- 
cert of his current guest series with a 
new work by Paul Creston, composed 
for the National Federation of Music 
Clubs in 1954. This “Dance Over- 
ture” is a fairly short piece in four 
sections, employing the rhythms of 
the bolero, the English country dance, 
the loure, and the American square 
dance. A basic theme is used for all 
four, being transformed to “fit the 
particular dance and mood”. 

This time, Mr. Creston’s facility 
has tripped him, for he has put to- 
gether a tissue of banalities which 
soon becomes tiresome, despite its 
rhythmic bounciness and juicy or- 
chestration. The material would have 
sounded much better, had it been 
used for light entertainment music or 
some similar purpose. I should add 
that this work has been widely played 
since its premiere in Miami, on April 
24, 1955, its tunefulness and familiar 
clichés of harmony and rhythm en- 
dowing it with popular appeal. 

Mr. Cantelli’s treatment of the 
Schumann symphony was_ notable 
rather for its dramatic energy, clarity, 
and emphasis upon melodic lines, 
than for introspection, tenderness, and 
breadth. But it was a stirring and con- 
vincing interpretation, nonetheless, ex- 
cept in the Romanze, which seemed 
lean and bare of sentiment. The or- 
chestra played with admirable force 
and precision. 

In 1954, Wilhelm Backhaus re- 
turned to the United States for his 
first concert appearances in 28 years, 
immediately taking his rightful place 
once again among the greatest pian- 
ists of our time before the American 
public. This appearance marked his 
first performance with orchestra in 
New York since his visits almost 30 
years ago. His conception of Bee- 
thoven’s G major Concerto was one 
of simple grandeur, tempered by 
lyric eloquence and delicacy. Rhyth- 
mically and in every other way it was 
superbly shaped and executed, and 
he played the work as if he has com- 
posed it himself, with absolute dedi- 
cation. Mr. Cantelli and the orches- 
tra provided a solid and emotionally 
vital accompaniment. Artists like Mr. 
Backhaus (now 72 and at the zenith 
of his powers) make one proud of 
humanity, for a change. —R. S. 


Schippers Conducts 
Philharmonic-Symphony 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Thomas Schippers pa. Car- 
negie Hall, March 17: 


Symphony in C major .......... Bizet 
Two Interludes ton “The Island 
Lc nee ee 5550-60 0 6s0er bes Menotti 


Symphony No, 1 ........ Shostakovi ch 
Prelude to “Die OYE pull we i 
SSD 4564s UORES SEC 008 SwOe See Wagner 
Thomas Schippers did well in 
choosing a program largely made up 
of works composed rather early in 
the respective lives of the composers. 
His own youthfulness was reflected 
positively in these works. At once, 
his economical approach was estab- 


lished in the Bizet Symphony. The 
orchestra responded with a fresh and 
virile reading. The oboe solo was 
beautifully played. 

It is a pity that Menotti’s talent has 
never been used in motion pictures, 
for the interludes from “The Island 
God” are very picturesque, often 
vivid, and designed for the immediate 
approval of its listeners. In his first 
symphony we see the 20-year-old 
Shostakovich with a brilliantly imag- 
inative orchestral approach. The en- 
tire musical fabric is punctuated with 
playful and fascinating twists. Mr. 
Schippers met the work with equal 
brilliance and imagination. —M. D. L. 





Roger Wagner 


Roger Wagner Chorale 


Carnegie Hall, March 18.—Those 
who braved New York’s worst snow- 
storm since 1948 to hear the first local 
concert by the famed Roger Wagner 
Chorale from Los Angeles were 
amply rewarded. The Chorale lived 
up to its reputation as one of the 
finest singing aggregations in the 
country. The 30 young men and 
women who make up the Chorale 
have been welded into a superb sing- 
ing unit by their French-born founder 
and conductor, Roger Wagner. 

The Chorale sang throughout the 
evening with marvelous precision and 
balance, with variety and beauty of 
tone combined with finely shaded dy- 
namics, and with perfect intonation 
and excellent diction. Besides the 
regular accompanists (Barron Smith, 
organist, and Stecher and Horowitz, 
duo-pianists), the group was assisted 
in this concert by 30 members of the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony. 
The soloists, all from the ranks, sang 
with youthful zest and commendable 
artistry. The most notable of these 
was Deltra Kamsler, soprano, whose 
beautifully sung “Pie Jesu” in Fauré’s 
“Requiem” was one of the highlights 
in the program. “Indeed, the “Re- 
quiem” as a whole was given a mem- 
orable performance. Mr. Wagner was 
just as persuasive in getting what he 
wanted from the instrumentalists as 
he was with the singers, and he con- 
ducted the work con amore. 

Further evidences of Mr. Wagner’s 
uncommon skill in blending instru- 
mental with vocal forces were to be 
had in the excerpts from Mozart’s 
“Idomeneo” with which the program 
closed. The thrilling power of the 
total ensemble in “Corriamo, fug- 
giamo” was electrifying. “O voto 
tremendo” was sung with rare sim- 
plicity, expressive warmth, and beauty 
of tone. 


The chorus was also heard in 
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works by Vittoria, Palestrina, and 
Debussy; in Seven “Liebeslieder” 
Waltzes by Brahms; and in the New 
York premieres of two modern and 
worthy additions to the choral reper- 
toire, “Five Fragments from Shelley”, 
for chorus and orchestra, by George 
Antheil, and Lukas Foss’s stirring “I 
Build a House”, for two pianos and 
chorus. 

Melvin Stecher and Norman Horo- 
witz also brought excellent teamwork 
to their solo offerings: Britten’s dull 
tribute to the memory of Paderewski, 

“Mazurka Elegiaca”, and the Bach- 
Mednikoff Little Organ Fugue in G 
minor. —R. K. 


Little Orchestra Society 
Offers Gypsy Baron 


Town Hall, March 19. — Thomas 
Scherman concluded the Little Or- 
chestra Society’s current season with 
a concert performance of Johann 
Strauss’s “The Gypsy Baron”, in a 
new English version by George and 
Phyllis Mead. The New York Con- 
cert Choir provided the choral forces 
and the cast was made up as fol- 


lows: Jarmila Novotna (Narrator), 
Brenda Lewis (Saffi), Florence Ro- 
chelle (Arsena), Mignon Dunn 
(Czipra), Davis Cunningham (Bar- 
inkay), William Hogue (Ottokar), 
Ralph Herbert (Zsupan), Francis 


Monachino (Carnero), and Kenneth 
Smith (Homonay). 

It was typical of Mr. Scherman’s 
enterprise as a program builder to 
conduct this operetta, which is seldom 
heard these days. In view of his zeal 
in bringing us so much unfamiliar 
and neglected music, we can pass 
lightly over his less happy perform- 
ances, of which this was one. Almost 
every one sang too loudly, and vocal 
conditions were as raw and _ incle- 
ment in the house as climatic condi- 
tions were outside. Honorable excep- 
tions to the prevailingly Wagnerian 
standards of volume were Miss Dunn 
and Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Scherman was partly to blame, 
for he kept urging the orchestra to 
play louder, and, unfortunately, the 
orchestra seemed able to do so, until 
at the close one felt almost dizzy. 
Miss Novotna, beautifully gowned, 
delivered the partly-rhymed narra- 
tion in gracious fashion. Mr. Herbert, 
of course, knew exactly how to pro- 
ject the character of Zsupan, nor 
were the others lacking in dramatic 
fervor. But Mr. Scherman almost 
never caught the intoxicating rhythm 
of Strauss, and this performance was 
a hectic and patchy affair. —R. S. 


Hess Is Soloist 
With Chamber Group 


American Chamber Orchestra, 
Robert Scholz, conductor. Myra Hess, 
pianist. Town Hall, March 20: 

MOZART PROGRAM 

Divertimento No. 11, D major, K. 251; 

Piano Concerto No. 12, A major, K. 

414; Symphony No. 32, G major, K. 

318 (Overture in the Italian Style); 

Piano Concerto, B flat major, K. 595 

Dame Myra’s performances of the 
Piano Concertos, K. 414 _and 595, 
with the devoted collaboration of the 
orchestra under Mr. Scholz formed 
one of the finest tributes to the master 
that has been paid during this memor- 
able Mozart year. The peculiar charm 
of her playing was not merely a mat- 
ter of such things as sensitive touch, 

(Continued on page 27) 
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Projections and Unit Set 
In Restaged Parsifal 


HE Metropolitan Opera’s new 
production of Wagner’s “Parsi- 
fal”, designed by Leo Kerz, 


with Herbert Graf as stage director 
and Fritz Stiedry as conductor, had 
its first performance on the afternoon 
of March 24. Although far from per- 
fect, it marked a great advance over 





Parsifal (Set Svanholm) baptizes Kundry (Margaret 
Harshaw) as Gurnemanz (Otto Edelmann) looks on, 


in the third act of Wagner’s opera 


the previous old-fashioned, shabby 
sets and somewhat hidebound pro- 
duction. Musically speaking, “Parsi- 
fal” has always been a_ profound 
and beautiful experience during the 
years in which Mr. Stiedry has con- 
ducted it at the Metropolitan, and 
this performance was inspired and 
dedicated, on the part of both the 
singers and the orchestra. 

By using a unit, horseshoe-shaped 
set, with projections for backgrounds, 
Mr. Kerz has brought the action for- 
ward on the stage, expedited scene 
changes, and added considerably to 
the illusion in some places. The Good 
Friday Spell is enhanced by lighting 
effects, and the business of Kling- 
sor’s hurling of the spear and Parsi- 
fal’s catching it in mid-air no longer 
raises titters of laughter from the 
audience. Instead of stringing it on 
a wire, the producer simply has 
Klingsor raise it, ready to throw, 
darkens the stage, and then reveals 
Parsifal holding it, or rather another, 
exactly like it. The illusion is en- 
tirely successful. 

On the debit side are the dank 
lake in Act I, which should look 
gleaming, pure and refreshing, and 
not like a scummy pond; the literalism 
of some of the projections, when 
light would have been sufficient to 
stimulate the imagination; and the 
terrible costumes of the Flower 
Maidens, which look like outfits for 
a cooking-class. But basically, Mr. 
Kerz is on the right track, and Mr. 
Graf has taken advantage of the 
new setting to simplify some of the 
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action. It is a pity that Klingsor 
and Kundry have to stand a few paces 
from each other, with no illusion of 
tower, darkness, the depths of hell, 
and necromancy, but at least the 
changes to the Garden Scene and into 
ruin at the close of the act are far 
smoother and more convincing. The 
arden Scene it- 
self, except for the 
boulder or hum- 
mock on the stage 
left, is very hand- 
some. 

At this perform- 
ance several of the 
artists were heard 
in their roles for 
the first time at 
the Metropolitan: 
Otto Edelmann, as 
Gurnemanz; San- 
dra Warfield, as A 
Voice; Albert Da 
Costa and Clifford 
Harvuot, as the 
First and Second 
Knights of the 
Grail; and Vilma 
Georgiou, not 
merely in the 
scheduled role of 
the First Esquire, 
but also in the role 
of one of the 
Flower Maidens, 
as a_ last-minute 
substitute for Lau- 
rel Hurley, who 
was indisposed. 

Mr. Edelmann 
not only sang 
beautifully, but he brought to the 
role of Gurnemanz searching spiritual 

erception. To be a superb Baron 
Ochs and a distinguished Gurnemanz 
means true versatility and adaptabi- 
lity of temperament in an artist. Paul 
Schoeffler’s Amfortas was a living 
embodiment of anguish and remorse, 
and he was in excellent vocal form. 
Set Svanholm, fresher and more 
vibrant of voice than he was at his 
last visit, was amazingly youthful as 
Parsifal in Act I and made the later 
scenes deeply moving. He tired a 
bit, and sagged in pitch, towards the 
close, but this did not efface the 
impression of his vital singing through 
most of the opera. 


Sedge LeBlang 


Margaret Harshaw’s Kundry 


Margaret Harshaw had improved 
her Kundry in delivery of text, 


‘plastique, and musical detail since 


last year, but this is still not one of 
her most successful achievements. In 
familiar roles were Nicola Moscona, 
as Titurel; Gerhard Pechner, as 
Klingsor; and Rosalind Elias, Paul 
Franke, and Gabor Carelli, as the 
Second, Third, and Fourth Esquires. 
Once again, the Flower Maidens (in 
spite of their unseductive, ugly dresses) 
sang very lustrously and seductively 
indeed, with Miss Georgiou, Maria 
Leone, Herta Glaz, Heidi Krall, and 
Margaret Roggero in the leading 
parts. Miss Harshaw, Mr. Svanholm, 
and Mr. Edelmann made the Good 
Friday scene (Act III, Scene 1) un- 
usually poignant. The audience dis- 
played a general intelligence, con- 


centration, and respect for the music 
that made one realize with a shock 
how the average Metropolitan audi- 
ence behaves, these days. —R. S. 


Lucia di Lammermoor 


March 16.—Dolores Wilson re- 
turned to the role of Lucia in this 
performance, the same one in which 
she made her auspicious debut in 
February, 1954. As then, her per- 
formance was assured and thought- 
ful, with a careful integration of the 
vocal and dramatic elements of the 
role. In the middle register, the so- 
prano’s pretty voice had gained in 
focus and projection, while retaining 
its brilliance in the upper register. 
Possibly due to Miss Wilson’s recent, 
severe illness, the climactic high tones 
sometimes lacked their former full- 
ness and security, but these moments 
were rare. 

New to the role of Edgardo in the 
opera house, Giuseppe Campora was 
again the intelligent actor and singer, 
hampered by an unevenness in his 
vocal production. The role is a con- 
genial one for him, making no exces- 
sive demands on his basically light, 
lyric voice, as have some other roles 
that he has tackled. Most of the 
time, his singing was quite beautiful, 
but there were always the tones that 
seemed to slip out of focus. Like his 
singing, his acting had style and tem- 
perament. 

Ettore Bastianini was a wonderfully 
rich-voiced Ashton, who occasionally 
indulged in some prolonged note- 
holding; and Charles Anthony, in his 
first appearance as Arturo, held his 
own in the famous sextet. Excellent 
performances from Nicola Moscona 
(Raimondo), Thelma Votipka (Alisa), 
and James McCracken (Normando) 
contributed to a generally satisfying 
production, conducted by the experi- 
enced Pietro Cimara. —R. A. E. 


Carmen 


March 17.—At the season’s seventh 
performance of Bizet’s “Carmen”, 
Jean Madeira sang the title role for 
the first time at a regular subscrip- 
tion performance at the Metropolitan; 
and Giulio Gari took the role of 
Don José for the first time there, 
substituting at short notice for Kurt 
Baum, who was indisposed. 

Miss Madeira has the type of warm, 
dark, vibrant voice that suits the role 
well, and she is also endowed with a 
vital, sometimes flamboyant, dramatic 
temperament. Consequently, there 
was much to enjoy in her singing and 
much to approve in her emotional 


Dolores Wilson as Lucia 
Bruno of Hollywood 








Sedge LeBlang 
Jean Madeira as Carmen 


projection of the role. It was by no 
means a stock representation, but a 
carefully thought-out and consistent- 
ly developed characterization. 

One of the striking merits of her 
performance was her conception of 
Carmen as one of a group of people, 
all of them interesting and important, 
and not as a haughty star, barely 
tolerating the presence of the others. 
(This, by the way, is not a slap at 
Risé Stevens, for Miss Stevens, too, 
keeps the character in focus). Miss 
Madeira can still improve her Car- 
men in matters of vocal finish and 
plastique, but she is already an inter- 
esting and capable interpreter of the 
role and she deserved the ovation she 
received at the close. 

Mr. Gari acquitted himself credit- 
ably under the circumstances, al- 
though he did not reveal the volume 
of voice or fire of personality needed 
to make the part of Don José really 
convincing. Lucine Amara was, as 
always, a charming Micaéla; Heidi 
Krall and Margaret Roggero luxu- 
riated in the roles of Frasquita and 
Mercedes, in which both of them are 
delightful; and Frank Guarrera was 
a vivid Escamillo. The others were 
Osie Hawkins, as Zuniga; Calvin 
Marsh, as Morales; George Cehanov- 
sky, as Dancaire; and Paul Franke, 
as Remendado. Lolita San Miguel, 
substituting for Zebra Nevins, danced 
the fiery pas de deux with Adriano 
Vitale in Act IV brilliantly, and Max 
Rudolf conducted in expert fashion. 

—R. S. 


Cosi fan tutte 


March 23.—At the season’s fifth 
performance of Mozart’s masterpiece, 
one of the Metropolitan’s freshest and 
most distinguished productions, Mil- 
dred Miller took the role of Dora- 
bella for the first time this season. 
She sang it with great elegance and 
comic spirit, blending her voice 
adeptly with that of Eleanor Steber 
(the Fiordiligi) and the other mem- 
bers of the cast. Miss Steber was in 
superb form, and gave one of her 
most inspired performances of the 
season. Also expert were Cesare Val- 
letti, as Ferrando; Frank Guarrera, 
as Guglielmo; John Brownlee, as Don 
Alfonso; and Patrice Munsel, as Des- 
pina. It is a mark of the versatility 
of Fritz Stiedry that he was able to 
conduct an exquisitely light and sen- 
sitive performance of “Cosi fan tutte” 
on this Friday evening and on the 
next day, in the afternoon, a “Parsi- 
fal” of unearthly beauty, in which 
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the overworked but devoted and re- 
sourceful orchestra again distinguished 


itself. —R. S 
li Trovatore 


March 24.—The third performance 
of Verdi's “Il Trovatore” was marked 
by the first appearance this season 
of Herva Nelli as Leonora and of 
Ettore Bastianini as the Count di 
Luna. 

Miss Nelli sang gracefully, though 
she could have employed greater am- 
plitude of tone and dramatic force- 
fulness. Mr. Bastianini, in appear- 
ance an excellent Count, sang per- 
suasively. “il balen” was delivered 
with fervor. He was_histrionically 
most effective in the first two acts. 
Gino Penno, a handsome Manrico, 
was also better in the first two acts. 

Jean Madeira’s colorful, vibrant 
voice was excitingly employed as 
Azucena, though her pitch was not 
always impeccable. Giorgio Tozzi, 
portraying his first Ferrando at the 
opera house, used his sonorous voice 
with understanding. Familiar in the 
cast were Maria Leone, Charles An- 
thony, Calvin Marsh, and James Mc- 


Cracken. Fausto Cleva conducted. 
% 


Le Nozze di Figaro 


March 28.—Despite the excellent 
singing and characterizations of the 
principals, and the sensitive handling 
of the orchestra by conductor Max 
Rudolf, the next to the last perform- 
ance of the season of “The Mar- 
riage of Figaro” was curiously static. 
The performance as a whole some- 
how failed to jell. Yet there was 
no point where you could place a 
finger and say this was “why”, un- 
less it was due to the deliberate pace 
of the performance. 

Martial Singher, who was the 
season’s first Figaro, this time enact- 
ed the role of the Count for the 
first time at the Metropolitan. Sing- 
ing with his accustomed artistry and 
beauty of voice, Mr. Singher was 
every inch a count—so much so that 
it was difficult to believe that his 
Almaviva could be so easily out- 
witted. Nonetheless, his enactment 
of the role was visually and vocally 
fascinating. Cesare Siepi made a 


most convincing Figaro. 
he, too, was in top form. 

Lisa Della Casa (Countess), Do- 
lores Wilson (Susanna), and Salva- 
tore Baccaloni (Bartolo), singing their 
respective roles for the first time this 
season, likewise contributed notable 
characterizations. Miss Della Casa’s 


Vocally, 


beautifully sung and touching “Dove * 


sono” was a high spot in the eve- 
ning’s performance. Miss Wilson 
made an appealing Susanna, by turns 
winsome and kittenish, and her 
“Deh vieni, non tardar”, though 
somewhat lacking in warmth, was 
neatly phrased and sung with clear 
bell-like tones. 

Others, more or less familiar 
in the cast, were Mildred Miller 
(Cherubino), Sandra Warfield (Mar- 
cellina), Alessio De Paolis, Gabor 
Carelli, Lorenzo Alvary, Emilia Cun- 
dari, Maria Leone, and Rosalind 
Elias. —R. K. 


li Trovatore 


March 29.—The only unfamiliar 
face on this occasion was that of 
Nell Rankin, who essayed the de- 
manding role of Azucena for the first 


time at the Metropolitan. The mezzo- 
soprano was impressive. From _,the 
first notes of “Stride la vampa’™ it 
was clear that she could rise to 
every requirement of the characteri- 
zation, vocally and otherwise; her 
tones were rich, her singing generally 
beautiful, and her acting projected 
the disheveled intensity that a suc- 
cessful Azucena must have. If Miss 
Rankin strove to be a little too in- 
tense—at least in.some of her sing- 
ing during the last two acts—this 
was understandable and in subsequent 
performances should correct itself. 
What stood in no need of correcting 
was a voice without break or blem- 
ish from B flat above the staff to G 
ow it. ; 
Ce With the exception of the title role, 
this “Trovatore” was uncommonly 
well performed, Zinka Milanov's 
Leonora was one of her all-time best, 
soaring in Act IV to a height of 
lyrical expressiveness that won an 
ovation from the audience. She was 
ably seconded by Ettore Bastianint, 
one of the most satisfying Counts 
we have had in a long time, who con- 
veyed the dark passions of this char 
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acter without a trace of Simon Le- 
gree and who sang with consistent 
grace, notably in “Il balen”. 

Giorgio Tozzi’s gentlemanly Fer- 
rando was yet another fine portrayal 
from this artist. Charles Anthony, 
in Ruiz’s brief moment, sang with 
a sweetness that almost made one be- 
lieve that the bel canto. tenor is not 
an extinct species. Unfortunately, his 
performance threw into relief the 
harshness and insensitivity of Gino 
Penno, who cut a handsome figure 
as Manrico but sang with neither the 
elegance nor the imagination essen- 
tial to any troubadour, on stage or 
off. In the orchestra pit, Fausto 
Cleva led his men in a reading not- 
able for its temperateness.—F. 5 


Parsifal 


March 30, 1:00.—Several changes 
in cast from the previous presentation 
and one intra-performance substitu- 
tion marked the annual Good Friday 
“Parsifal”. Astrid Varnay, as Kun- 
dry; Charles Kullman, as Parsifal; 
Jerome Hines, as Gurnemanz; Law- 
rence Davidson, as Klingsor and Osie 
Hawkins, as the Second Knight, were 
the new singers, although all had 
sung their roles at the Metropolitan 
before. 

Mr. Hines began bravely in Act I, 
giving an animated, noble-toned per- 
formance, but it was clear before the 
end of the act that he was having 
vocal difficulties—something almost 
unprecedented with him. Fortunately, 
the management had time during the 
second act, when Gurnemanz does not 
appear, to contact Otto Edelmann, 
who had sung the role at the first 
presentation, and he was on hand for 
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the third act. (Mr. Hines recovered 
his voice sufficiently to appear that 
night in the premiere of his “I Am the 
Way” (see column 4). 

Miss Varnay and Mr. Kullman 
were not at their best vocally, either, 
but their performances commanded 
admiration and respect—Miss Var- 
nay’s for its constant awareness and 
projection of Kundry’s complex char- 
acter; Mr. Kullman’s for its atmos- 
phere of dedication. Mr. Davidson 
sang extremely well, although one 
wished for more malevolence in his 
portrayal. Paul Schoeffler repeated 
his moving performance of Amfortas. 

_If the vocal difficulties formed a 
disturbing element during the after- 
noon, Fritz Stiedry and the orchestra 
kept the performance close to an in- 
spired level with conducting and play- 
ing of great beauty. —R. A. E. 


Manon Lescaut 


March 31, 2:00.—The two leading 
roles in Puccini’s opera were assumed 
for the first time this season by Licia 
Albanese and Jussi Bjoerling, in this 
broadcast performance. Miss Alba- 
nese husbanded her vocal resources 
rather carefully, and was sometimes 
inaudible in the opera house. Beyond 
that, her portrayal had the full meas- 
ure of girlishness, emotional vacilla- 
tion, and pathos that the role calls 
for; and when she let her voice soar 
freely, it had its wonted gleam and 
play of color. 

Apart from one or two rough 
tones, Mr. Bjoerling’s singing was con- 
stantly warm and alive. Coupled 
with his customary model phrasing 
was a dramatic flair rather rare in his 
performances, and he brought down 
the house with the passion of his 
singing in the third act. 

Also contributing to the excitement 
of the afternoon were Frank Guar- 
rera’s beautifully shaded Lescaut, Fer- 
nando Corena’s subtle Geronte, and 
the performances of Thomas Hay- 
ward, Alessio De Paolis, George 
Cehanovsky, Rosalind Elias, Calvin 
Marsh, James McCracken, and Osie 
Hawkins. 

Dimitri Mitropoulos unleashed the 
orchestra rather too much at times, 
in a highly colored reading of the 
score. —R. A. E. 


La Forza del Destino 


April 2.—Luben Vichey sang his 
first Padre Guardiano at the Metro- 
politan Opera House in the season’s 
seventh and final performance of 
“La Forza del Destino”. This is a 


role that proved extremely agreeable 


to Mr. Vichey, as his handling of 
the text, his dignified acting, and his 
warm, relaxed tones showed. It was 


| one of Mr. Vichey’s finest achieve- 


ments. 


_ The performance was not without 
its mishaps. Kurt Baum, as Don 
Alvaro, became suddenly indisposed 
in the second act and could not fin- 
ish the performance. On short no- 
tice, Gino Penno substituted for him 
in the third act, but considering the 
circumstances, critical comment would 
be unfair. 

Completing the cast were Zinka 
Milanov, as Leonora, and Leonard 
Warren, as Don Carlo (both sing- 
ers were in splendid voice); Fer- 
nando Corena, as Melitone; Louis 
Sgarro, as the Marquis of Calatrava; 
and Rosalind Elias, Thelma Votipka, 
Alessio De Paolis, and George Ce- 
hanovsky. Praise belongs to Fritz 
Stiedry for his sensitive conducting, 


of which the second scene of the first 


act was a high point. —F. M., Jr. 
Tosca 
April 4.—Some splendid singing 


and highly dramatic, if uneven, or- 
chestral playing characterized the sea- 
son’s tenth and final performance of 
“Tosca”. Two of the principals— 
Jussi Bjoerling, as Cavaradossi, and 
Walter Cassel, as Scarpia—sang their 
roles with the company for the first 
time this season. 

It was a fine night for Mr. Bjoer- 
ling, his voice sounding lustrous and 
fresh in “Recondita armonia” and 
continuing to sound thus throughout 
the evening. “E lucevan le stelle” 
was highly rewarding, for he sang it 
as music and not as a display for 
pyrotechnics. Zinka Milanov’s Tosca 
again showed that this is one of her 
finest roles, and I have never heard 
her sing a more sumptuous sounding 
“Vissi d’arte”. 

Mr. Cassel’s Scarpia is a_ highly 
intelligent characterization. One can 
be thankful that he made Scarpia a 
baron, not a peasant barking out 
sharp commands, which is the way 
the role is unfortunately too often 
handled. Vocally, he has sounded 
better in past performances, for his 
voice was lacking in its customary 
resonance. But it must be added that 
in the moments when Mr. Cassel 
could not be heard the fault was 
more Dimitri Mitropoulos’, who often 
allowed the orchestra to play with 
such fortissimos that it was practically 
impossible to hear anybody. 

Completing the cast were Clifford 
Harvuot, as Angelotti; Gerhard Pech- 
ner, as the Sacristan; Alessio De 
Paolis, as Spoletta; George Cehanov- 
sky, as Sciarrone; Calvin Marsh, as 
the Jailor; and Rosalind Elias, substi- 
tuting for Peter Mark, as a Shepherd. 

—F. M., Jr. 


Parsifal 


April 6.—Martial Singher, enacting 
the role of Amfortas for the first 
time this season in the final perform- 
ance of “Parsifal”, gave a moving 
portrayal of the suffering knight, in 
which every word, gesture, and facial 
expression was made meaningful. The 
ease, power and beauty of his singing 
under the difficult conditions de- 
manded by the role formed another 
manifestation of Mr. Singher’s superb 
artistry in creating a character from 
within outward, shaping it into a be- 
lievable entity, and in coloring his 
voice to match the characterization. 

The familiar cast, who, along with 
the conductor, Fritz Stiedry, helped 
to make this performance of “Parsi- 
fal” outstanding in every respect was 
headed by Astrid Varnay (Kundry), 
Set Svanholm (Parsifal), and Otto 
Edelmann (Gurnemanz). 

The singing of the Flower Maidens, 
headed by Laurel Hurley, was also 
noteworthy for its remarkable in- 
terplay of wondrously shaded nu- 
ances. —R. K. 


Other Performances 


The 18th week at the Metropolitan 
Opera included the double bill 
“Soiree” and “Don Pasquale” for the 
fifth time, on March 12, with Hilde 
Gueden singing her first Norina at 
the opera house. 

There were student matinees of 
“Rigoletto” on March 16, 23, and 28. 
Robert McFerrin enacted the title 
role for the first time at the Metro- 
politan Opera on March 16; in the 
performance a week later, Gabor 
Carelli sang his first Duke there, and 
Clifford Harvuot was Monterone and 
Alessio De Paolis, Borsa, for the first 
time this season. Mr. Harvuot took 





over the title role in the March 28 
performance, and Paul Franke sang 
Borsa for the initial time this season, 

Puccini's “Manon Lescaut”, re. 
peated on March 20, had Lorenzo 
Alvary portraying Geronte for the 
first time this season. 

During the 2Ist week, Bizet’s 
“Carmen” had its final performance, 
with Nadine Conner in her first 
Micaéla this season, on April 5. On 
April 7 the season’s last “La Bohéme” 
was performed, with Laurel Hurley 
as Musetta and Giorgio Tozzi as 
Colline for the first time at the Met- 
ropolitan. Making their first appear- 
ances this season were Hilde Gueden 
as Mimi, and Frank Valentino as 
Marcello. 


Jerome Hines Writes 
Sacred Music Drama 


An extraordinary event in musical 
annals was the first public perform- 
ance, on April 4, of “I Am the Way” 
under the sponsorship of the Salvation 
Army, a group new to opera-produc- 
ing circles. Billed as a Sacred Music 
Drama, the work consisted of scenes 
from the life of Christ, with a text 
written and set to music by Jerome 
Hines, who also portrayed Jesus. The 
Metropolitan Opera basso was as- 
sisted by twenty-three other singers, 
including his wife, Lucia Evangelista; 
a pianist, harpist, and organist; and 
the chorus of Centennial Memorial 
Temple, 120 West 14th Street, where 
the presentation was staged by Lester 
Laurence. 


In keeping with Mr. Hines’s decla- 
ration in the program that his pur- 
pose was “to accomplish a missionary 
effort in the field of music”, no ad- 
mission was charged and none of the 
participants received any compensa- 
tion. The Salvation Army colonel who 
introduced the proceedings rightly 
called “I Am the Way” an act of 
faith. One could only admire the sin- 
cerity and self-dedication of the fam- 
ous singer, who conceived and exe- 
cuted the work as the first part of a 
trilogy designed for performance in 
churches and at evangelical festivals, 
the other parts to be called “I Am the 
Truth” and “I Am the Light.” 


This is Mr. Hines’s first large- 
scale composition, although he has 
written a number of songs. As music- 
drama, “I Am the Way” deserves at 
least an E for effort. Its composer 
has learned a lot about writing music 
—for instruments as well as voices— 
but he has not yet been able to break 
free of the idiom of those operas that 
naturally hold the greatest meaning 
for him, notably “Parsifal” and 
“Boris Godunoff”. This idiom is now 
three-quarters of a century old; even 
in the hands of a more practiced 
composer it could not help sounding 
old-fashioned to our era. Nor does a 
semi-Scriptural text seem best served 
by a setting that is largely straight 
declamation, especially when most of 
the scenes are isolated tableaux. Only 
the Resurrection of Lazarus attains 
genuinely dramatic, as opposed to 
literary power. 


However much one may have 
longed for greater contrasts in rhy- 
thm, harmony, melody and text, “I 
Am the Way” often was moving, due 
partly to its subject matter but per- 
haps even more to the utter earnest- 
ness of all the participants. Mr. Hines, 
on stage almost constantly, acted a 
difficult role with noble restraint and 
sang, of course, superbly. Miss Evan- 
gelista. made a touching and lovely 
Mary in her one brief scene, while 
among the others Kenneth Lane stood 
out for the professional. competence 
of his Judas. —F, Mi 
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Rostropovich 


(Continued from page 9) 

in composition throughout his 
school years. He has composed 
jano concertos, many works for 
cello and orchestra and cello and 
piano, and other pieces. He is 
thoroughly contemporary in his 
tastes and likes sharp, dissonant, 
challenging music. 

In 1934, when he was seven, 
the talented boy entered one of 
the Preparatory Seven-Year Schools 
described above. He _ studied, 
among other things, rhythmics, sol- 
feggio, music theory, music history, 
choral singing, musical literature 
and the usual academic subjects, 
such as arithmetic, geography, and 
rammar. He finished this course 
in 1941, at 14. From this time on, 
his education was accelerated, ow- 
ing to his aptitude in his studies. 
By 1943 he was ready for the Mos- 
cow Conservatory, and after three 
years he was permitted to go on 
into the post-graduate course, 
which he took until 1948. The 
war naturally interrupted his plans, 
and his whole family was evacu- 
ated from Moscow to the Urals. 
His father was ill, and needed rest 
and seclusion. But the young mu- 
sician worked unceasingly at his 
art. 


Friend of Gilels 


He has always had a profound 
interest in chamber music. While 
he was still at the Moscow Con- 
servatory, he formed a sonata en- 
semble with the pianist, Svyatoslav 
Richter; and he also was the cellist 
in a trio with Emil Gilels, pianist, 
and Leonide Kogan, violinist. He 
is an intimate friend of Géilels, 
and when I asked him if he drove 
a car, he laughingly replied that 
he preferred to walk after seeing 
what lack of exercise had done to 
Gilels’ figure. He added that the 
brilliant young Russian pianist and 
also his colleague, the violinist 
David Oistrakh, sent their warmest 
greetings to all of the American 
musicians and other friends who 
had offered them hospitality on 
their recent visits here. 

Rostropovich has had close con- 
tacts with both Shostakovich and 
Prokofieff, both of whom have 
written works for him. On the 
score of his Symphony-Concerto 
(the Cello Concerto No. -2), Pro- 
kofieff wrote: “Dedicated to the 
outstanding talent, Mstislav Rostro- 
povich, with grateful remembrance 
of our joint work on this con- 
certo”. The composer consulted 
with the cellist about technical de- 
tails while he was writing the work. 


Bach and Beethoven Cycles 


_ In his great love of Bach and 
interest in the classical musical 
tradition, Rostropovich was en- 
couraged by both Shostakovich and 
Prokofieff, who have been leaders 
in Russia’s Bach movement. When 
he was only 24, in 1951, Rostro- 
povich performed all six of Bach’s 
solo suites for cello in two concerts, 


April, 1956 





and in 1953 he played all five of 


Beethoven’s sonatas for cello and | 
piano on one program. His favor- | 


ite concertos are those of Haydn, 
Schumann, Dvorak, and Prokofieff. 
He will play the Elgar concerto in 
London next season. 

But in spite of his formidable 
attainments and brilliant ability, 
Rostropovich has retained a de- 
lightful boyishness and human di- 
rectness. 
doors, travel, and also the culti- 
vated pleasures of home life. One 
carries away the impression of a 
singularly happy, healthy, and 
highly cultured temperament. 


Conference 


(Continued from page 3) 
way in which the translations dif- 
fered, in intelligibility, faithfulness 
to the original, literary values, sing- 
ability (this depends less on the 
words than on the singer, accord- 
ing to Mr. Kozma). 

Laura and Ludwig Zirner, of the 
University of Illinois, showed the 


He enjoys the out-of- | 


basic steps in creating unit cos- | 


tumes and how they can be adapt- 
ed to practically every period. 


Mrs. Zirner pointed out the finan- | 


cial value of such costumes over 
a long period of time and also the 
limitations in their use. 

Boris Goldovsky offered certain 
aids to ensemble singing. One 
was the presence of two loudspeak- 
ers onstage facing away from 
the audience, which transmit the 
orchestral music to the singers. An- 
other was the musical security of 
the singers, who were able to move 
around the stage, independent of 
each other and of the conductor 
while maintaining a _ satisfactory 
musical ensemble. Assisting in 
this demonstration were Joan Moy- 
nagh, soprano; Regina Sarfaty, 
mezzo-soprano; Arthur Schoep, 
tenor; Robert Gay, baritone; Paul 
Ukena and Francis Barnard, bass- 
baritones. 


Kiesler, Nagy, Kerz Speak 


After lunch in the cafeteria, 
Frederick Kiesler, of Juilliard, ex- 
hibited a space set and the infinite 
variations to which it can be put. 
Elemer Nagy, of the Julius Hartt 
College, traced the projection of 
meaning, from artist to audience, 
of three operatic arias, through 


analysis by stage director and sing- | 


er. Frances Roberto was the so- 
prano in this demonstration. <A 
further discussion of projected 
scenery was given by Leo Kerz, 
who has designed for the San Fran- 
cisco, Metropolitan, and New York 
City Opera companies. 

A question period, with the pro- 
posal of several concrete sugges- 
tions for future development of 
opera in the United States, brought 
the fruitful conference to a close. 





Honolulu, T. H.—After the 25th 
concert in the Honolulu Symphony’s 
1955-56 season March 13, it was an- 
nounced that George Barati, the or- 
chestra’s conductor for five years, will 
continue in that capacity for the next 
two years. 








HELEN 


ROVELL 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 


Wins Acclaim of New York Critics 
in Opera and Recital 
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TOWN HALL RECITAL 


“A big powerful voice; unexpected in so big voiced a 
performer was the delicacy and sensitivity of her 
singing of Schumann’s ‘Frauenliebe und Leben’ cycle 
to have considerable 
needed for ‘Divinites du Styx’ from ‘Alceste’ and 
Elektra’s solo scene from Strauss.” 


JOHN BRIGGS, NEW YORK TIMES, FEB. 20, 1956 


vocal resources 








“True vocal beauty . . 


. Startling power.” 


NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE 


“As Carmen made the best impression. Her voice is 


rich, full and easily produced.” 





“The Carmen, Helen Rovell, is an 
intense dramatic actress with a rich 
colored voice.” 


IL PROGRESSO, NEW YORK CITY 


“Superb vocal delivery of ‘Schmerzen’ 
by Richard Wagner.” 


LEON CARSON, MUSICAL COURIER 


ROSS PARMENTER, NEW YORK TIMES 





“Her voice resoundingly filled Town 


Hall . . . scored immediate enthusi- 
astic applause . . . a powerful-voiced 
artist .. . her stirring, deep pathos por- 
trayal of ‘Elektra’ will remain unfor- 
gettable.” 


DR. ROBERT PIRK, 
NEW YORK STAATS-ZEITUNG 





European Personal Representative: 
HANS J. HOFFMAN, 200 WEST 58th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


American Personal Representative: 
J. RAYMOND BYRNE, 30 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 








Scherzo for Two Pianos 
By Wallingford Riegger 


Wallingford Riegger, like Ernest 
Bloch, has never concerned himself 
with the problem of being in fashion, 
musically speaking. He has simply 
written what he thought and felt, and 
I firmly believe that his work will 
outlast that of many an American 
composer who has enjoyed far great- 
er momentary fame, as the dernier 
cri. 

Riegger’s Scherzo for Two Pianos, 

Op. 13a, is not only a delightful 
piece of music, but an admirable in- 
troduction into modern techniques of 
composition for pianists who have 
hitherto been conservative or timid 
in their attitude to contemporary art. 
The Scherzo is not forbiddingly dif- 
ficult to play and it is constructed 
with a skill that makes it easy to fol- 
low in structural plan and develop- 
ment. 
_ The performers should note how 
ingeniously the composer uses the 
12-tone row that he states at the 
opening of the Scherzo (after four 
measures of introduction). The row 
is at once transposed and inverted, 
and then put through a fascinating 
set of paces, always with effective 
musical results. Never does Riegger 
allow his technical procedure to be- 
come rigid or mechanical. This work 
is issued by Southern Music Publish- 
ing Company. 


Two Piano Music 
In Lighter Vein 

Isadore Freed’s “Carnival” for 
Two Pianos, issued by Presser, is an 
agreeable piece and easy to play, for 
all its constant change of meter. In 
fact, it would be an admirable rhyth- 
mic study for moderately advanced 
pupils, for it lies well under the 
fingers, yet requires constant alertness 
of accent and pace. The idiom of the 
music is well within the grasp of the 
most conservative listener, yet Mr. 
Freed has not cheapened his work 
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For Folk Song Lovers — 


ROUND THE WORLD 
SONG BOOK 


Songs from Many Lands 
Collected and Arranged by 
DESMOND MACMAHON 
Teachers Edition ....... $1.50 
Students Edition 75 
THE GALAXY JUNIOR 
CHORUS BOOK 


American and European 
Folk Songs, Carols and Hymns 


Compiled and Arranged for 
2 part Chorus by 

KATHERINE K. DAVIS 
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JOYOUS STORIES FROM 
MUSIC'S WONDERLAND 
Music Talks to Children by 
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Three Series, each $1.00 
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with “sure-fire” clichés. The piece 
lasts 4% minutes in performance. 

Another obliging work that will 
have its uses as a teaching as well 
as a performing piece is Ned Rorem’s 
Sicilienne, issued by Southern. Wa- 
tered-down Ravel in idiom, this 
music nonetheless has delicacy and 
charm, and is far more difficult to 
play well than it looks. Pupils can 
learn much about phrasing, balance, 
and line from working at it. 

In a frankly popular vein is 
Charles Miller’s “Cubanaise”, issued 
by Presser. It is nothing but a repeti- 
tion of a formula that has been used 
by scores of facile journeymen be- 
fore, but Mr. Miller uses it simply 
and efficiently. 

Henry Dillon’s Concerto for Two 
Pianos Alone, composed in 1952 and 
issued by Heugel, might just as well 
have been composed in. 1922, but it 
possesses neither the wit nor the crea- 
tive energy that the brilliant music 
of the 1920s boasted. 


Bach Excerpt Edited 
By Arthur Mendel 


A marvelously fresh and beautiful 
duet for tenor and baritone, either 
singly or in groups. “Der Herr Segne 
Euch” (“May God Smile on You”) 
from Bach’s Wedding Cantata No. 
196, “Der Herr denket an uns”, has 
been edited and provided with an 
English translation and piano or or- 
gan accompaniment by Arthur Men- 
del. It is issued by Peters. The music 
flows so effortlessly that many listen- 
ers will be quite unconscious of its 
contrapuntal ingenuity. Mr. Mendel, 
a Bach scholar of high standing, 
knows precisely how the cantatas 
should be performed and this ar- 
rangement is ideal. —R. S. 





Virgil Thomson’s opera “The 
Mother of Us AIl” will be given two 
performances, conducted by the com- 


| poser, at the Phoenix Theater in New 


York City on April 16 and 23. The 
opera was given at Harvard Uni- 
versity on March 3 and 4. Lukas 
Foss’s one-act opera buffa “The 
Jumping Frog of Calaveras County” 
received its European premiere in 
Cologne on March 23. 


Mabel Daniels’ “A Song of Praise”, 
composed for Radcliffe’s 75th anni- 
versary, was heard on a coast-to- 
coast broadcast on April 7 in a per- 
formance by the Oklahoma Sym- 
phony and the Oklahoma City Uni- 
versity Chorus, under Gay Fraser 
Harrison. The work is for mixed 
chorus, three trumpets, and percus- 
sion, with string orchestra or organ. 


The Columbia University Orchestra 


| has commissioned Teo Macero to 


compose a concerto for jazz combo 
with student orchestra. The work will 
be performed on April 21, conducted 
by Howard Shanet. 


Everett Helm has returned to 
Europe after completing a lecture 


| tour of midwestern and eastern col- 


leges and universities. He spoke on 
“The New Music of Europe”, illus- 
trating his talk with recorded ex- 
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Norman: 


March 18) 


Foss, Lukas: 


Chamber Works 


Joseph: String Quartet 
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Piano Works 
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Two-Piano Works 
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amples. His “Three Gospel Hymns 
for Orchestra” are scheduled for per- 
formance on April 12 and 14 by the 
Cleveland Orchestra, under George 
Szell. Another Helm work, “The 
Siege of Totenburg”, an opera with 
a libretto by Kurt Kusenberg, will 
have its first performance, on the 
Stuttgart Radio in June. 


Alan Shulman, vice-chairman of 
the board of directors of the Sym- 
phony of the Air, is completing a 
composition for cello octet. The 
“Suite Miniature” will be given its 
first performances, by the Fine Arts 
Cello Ensemble, under Kurt Reher, 
in Los Angeles on April 15. Another 
work by Mr. Shulman, Suite for Solo 
Cello, received its premiere, by 
Richard Kay, on March 2 in Coblenz, 
Germany. 


CHOPIN PRIZE. In the February 
15th issue of Musical America it 


was erroneously stated that this 
competition was held annually. 
This contest is held in Warsaw 


every five years and was last held 
in 1955. 

JACOB WEINBERG SYNAGOGUE 
COMPOSITION PRIZE. Auspices: 
School of Sacred Music of the 
Hebrew Union College-Jewish In- 





MN 


“The Trial at Rouen” 


(Bennington 


Levy, Marvin David: “Chassidic Suite” for French horn and piano (Ben- 
nington Composers Conference, March 28) a Ss 

Martinu, Bohuslav: Sonata for Viola and Piano (Musicians’ Guild, March 12) 

Townsend, Douglas: Adagio for Strings (Sontag String Sinfonietta, March 31) 

Trimble, Lester: Quartet No. 2 (‘‘Pastorale’’) 


James, Philip: Two Preludes from Twenty Preludes for Piano (Music in Our 


Powell, Mel: Second Sonatina (Music in Our Time, March 18) 
Ulehla, Ludmila: Second Sonata (Jean Hoerner, March 21) 


Shostakovich, Dimitri: Concertino, Op. 94 (Ferrante and Teicher, March 18) 
Werle, Fred: ‘‘Homage to Mozart” (Ferrante and Teicher, March 18) 


Bonds, Margaret: “Poéme d’Autome”, “Spring”, “Summer Storm” (Lau- 


Duke, John: “Night Coming Out of a Garden” (Cecilia Ward, April 2) : 
Nin-Culmell, Joaquin: Twelve Folk Songs from Catalonia (Cecilia Ward, 


Di Biase, Edoardo: Suite for Unaccompanied Violin (Harold Kohon, March 
8 


Kaplan, Sol: “Illusion and Reality” (Harold Kohon, March 18) 





First Performances in New York 


Creston, Paul: “Dance Overture”, Op. 62 (New York Philharmonic-Syn 


Laderman, Ezra: Sinfonia (Music in the Making, March 18) 
Schuman, William: ‘“‘Credendum” (Philadelphia Orchestra, March 13) 
Scott, Tom: “Trajectories” (Music in the Making, March 18) 
Villa-Lobos, Heitor: Symphory No. 11 (Boston Symphony, March 21) 


(NBC TV Opera Theater, 


Antheil, George: “Four Fragments from Shelley” (Roger Wagner Chorale, 


Bradley, Ruth: “Quest for God” (Composers Group, March 19) : 
i “i Qu an House” (Roger Wagner Chorale, March 18) 
Hines, Jerome: “I Am the Way” (Salvation Army, March 30) 


Composers Conference, 


Gliére, Reinhold: String Quartet No. 4, Op. 83 (Claremont String Quartet, 


(Bennington Composers Con- 
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Fa 


stitute of Religion. For a composi- 
tion in the Hebraic musical idiom 
and liturgical style for cantor and 
organ with optional chorus. Award: 
Publication and possible perform- 
ance. Deadline: May 15, 1956. For 
more information write the Sacred 
Music Press, 40 West 68th St, 
New York 23, N. Y. 





The Metropolitan Opera Associa- 
tion has announced the winners of 
its 17th annual Auditions of the Air. 
Top honors were awarded to three 
sopranos — Carlotta Ordassy and 
Maria Ferriero, each of whom re- 
ceives $1,500, and Rose Byrum, who 
receives $1,000. The funds are pro- 
vided bythe American Broadcasting 
Company. A grant of $2,000 was 
awarded to Robert Nagy, tenor. Mr. 
and Mrs. Frederick K. Weyerhaeuser, 
of St. Paul, Minn., provided the 
award to go to the regional contest 
winner most meriting particular en- 
couragement. Claire Watson and 
Dorothy Posch divided a $2,000 schol- 
arship sponsored by the Fisher Foun- 
dation of Marshalltown, Iowa. 

Claudio Spies, young Chilean com- 
poser, is the recipient of this. year’s 
award of the Lili Boulanger Mem- 
orial Fund for his work “Music for 
Ballet”. 

George Katz, pianist; Wayne Con 
ner, tenor; and Donald McCall, cel- 
list, have been chosen the winners of 
this year’s Walter W. Naumburg 
Musical. Foundation awards. The 
prize enables the recipients to make 
debut appearances in Town Hall. 
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Eddy Brown 
and his wife, 
Lyda_ Betti- 


Brown 


New Cincinnati Co-ordinators 
Have Been Pioneers in Music 


By Ropert SABIN 


HEN Eddy Brown and his 
W wite Lyda Betti-Brown, take 

up their duties next Septem- 
ber as artistic co-ordinators and 
master teachers at the recently 
amalgamated College-Conservatory 
of Music of Cincinnati, they will 
bring to their work a vast fund of 
practical experience and stimulat- 
ing plans for the future based on 
that experience. 

Mr. Brown has had an extra- 
ordinarily varied career. His talent 
for the violin manifested itself very 
early, and as a child he was heard 
by the famous Hungarian violinist 
Franz von Vecsey, who arranged 
to have the boy study with Jené 
Hubay in Budapest. After com- 
pleting his studies with Hubay and 
at the Budapest Conservatory and 
making some concert tours in Eu- 
rope, he went to study with an- 
other equally celebrated teacher, 
Leopold Auer, in St. Petersburg. 
Then, having established a Euro- 
pean reputation, the young virtuoso 
returned to his native United 
States, where he toured annually, 
appearing in recital and with or- 
chestras. 


Career on Two Continents 


Before he was out of his teens, 
this young musician had worked 
with two of the most illustrious 
teachers of the time and had en- 
joyed a brilliant career on two 
continents. But Mr. Brown’s inter- 
est in music was far wider in scope 
than the career of a concert violin- 
ist would have satisfied. He devel- 
oped a keen interest in music edu- 
Cation, and from his early years 
he was concerned with the problem 
of bringing music to the people 
and of winning a larger public for 
chamber music, opera, and other 
kinds of music not as well known 
to the American public as standard 
solo recital and orchestral fare. 

From the very first, Mr. Brown 
saw that the new medium of radio 
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was a godsend to music, and as 
musical director of the Mutual 
Broadcasting System from 1930 to 
1937 he originated programs that 
set new standards in musical qual- 
ity and embodied a whole series 
of ingenious ideas for enhancing 
the appeal of great music to un- 
educated or new listeners. When 
he became musical director of New 
York’s famous station WQXR, he 
continued this work even more 
intensively. Such programs as his 
Masters of the Bow became a 
household word in musical families. 
During these years, Mr. Brown 
also founded the Eddy Brown 
String Quartet and established the 
Chamber Music Society of Amer- 
ica. He anticipated the present 
boom in chamber orchestras and 
the Baroque and early Classic rep- 
ertoire by several years, and his 
work laid the foundation for the 
cultivation of public taste in these 
fields. 

Mrs. Brown, who sang under the 
name of Lyda Betti, has had a 
career that in many respects paral- 
leled that of her husband, whose 
interests in education she has al- 
ways shared. Like him, a native of 
the Middle West, she was also 
precocious, and had _ established 
herself as a musical-comedy star on 
Broadway before she was 20. But 
she had higher ambitions, and she 
went to Europe to study opera, 
working with Jacques Ishardon in 
Paris and with other teachers in 
France and Italy. During these 
years of rigorous preparation she 
studied not only vocal technique 
but fencing, dancing, Dalcroze 
eurythmics, acting, languages, and 
many other related subjects: Her 
success in Italy was so immediate 
that she was invited to make a tour 
around the world with an Italian 
opera company, an experience that 
was invaluable. 

When Mr. Brown began his radio 
work, some years later, after their 








marriage, she took an active in- 
terest in it, writing the scripts for 
che Masters of the Bow programs 
and many others. She also col- 
laborated with him in presenting a 
Mozart opera in a summer festival 


series of performances on a luxuri- |, 


ous estate in Connecticut, thereby 
anticipating another popular trend 
of recent years. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Brown have 
a firm belief in the brilliant future 
of opera in America. The astound- 
ing growth of small companies in 
recent years and the rising public 
interest in opera will result eventu- 
ally, they are convinced, in the 
establishment of opera houses in 
all of our leading cities and in the 
growth of a modern repertoire and 
new ideas of production, conceived 
and carried out by American 
artists. Economically, as well as 
artistically, this will be of vital 
importance. 

When they decided to live in 
Italy for an extended period, a 
few years ago, an opportunity pre- 
sented itself to Mr. and Mrs. Brown 
to test some of their ideas. The 
American State Department, know- 
ing of Mr. Brown’s experience in 
radio and music in general, asked 
him to observe the effect of govern- 
ment-sponsored programs abroad. 
At the same time, the Italian au- 





thorities showed themselves inter- | 


ested 
school and theater for students 
from throughout the world. The 
result was the establishment of the 
Accademia Internazionale di Bel 
Canto, in Bordighera, a picturesque 


in the establishment of a | 


town on the Italian Riviera, a few | 


miles from San Remo. 


Worked with Alfano 


Franco Alfano, one of Italy’s 
most distinguished musicians, was 
appointed general director of the 
academy, and the Browns were 
fortunate in having the interest 
and help of Comm. Mario Colom- 
bo, director of the influential 
Assosiazione Lirica e Concertistica 
Italiana, which auditions hundreds 
of talented young artists each year 
and places those who are finally 
selected as most ready in leading 
opera houses, including La Scala. 
Both Daniele Barioni and Giorgio 
Tozzi, now of the Metropolitan 
Opera in New York, were winners 
of these auditions. 

The city of Bordighera built a 
handsome little theater 
about 400, where the opera work- 
shop could put on _ professional 
productions and try out experi- 
ments in lighting, stage design, and 
new techniques of performance. 
The well-known artist Giuseppe 
Balbo designed sets and took an 
active interest in the project. 

While the Browns were in Paris, 
Alfano died suddenly; the situation 
of the school became entangled in 
legal and governmental complica- 
tions; and they decided to return 
to the United States and to con- 
tinue their work here. The offer 
from Cincinnati provided an ideal 
opportunity, and they look for- 
ward eagerly to their work of 
building for the future. 
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Troilus Opens City Opera; 


Trovatore in New Production 


HE New York City Opera 
opened its spring season with 
a highly effective performance of 


Sir William Walton’s “Troilus and 
Cressida”, at the City Center, on 
March 28. The cast was largely the 
same as that of last year, when the 
work was introduced to New York 
on Oct. 21 and given three subse- 
quent performances to packed houses. 
Joseph Rosenstock again conducted 
the intricate score with complete com- 
mand of his modest resources, elicit- 
ing the maximum in tone and ex- 
pression from both singers and or- 
chestra. 

The popularity of Sir William’s 
opera is well deserved. “Troilus and 
Cressida” may not be a great work of 
art, but it is a work of superb crafts- 
manship. Perhaps only trained musi- 
cians can appreciate to the full the 
skill, the careful planning, and the 
keen sense of theatre that went into 
it. It is not, like some of Benjamin 
Britten’s works, a musicians’ opera. 
Far from being “caviar to the gen- 
eral”, it is a tempting musical 
smOrgasbord that everyone can en- 
joy. Sir William has written a grand 
opera in English that is both sensible 
and entertaining from first bar to 
last. Let us praise him wholeheartedly 
for what he has done, instead of re- 
proaching him for being no Puccini or 
Richard Strauss. Nor should we for- 
get the admirable libretto of Christo- 
pher Hassall, a model of its kind. 


Curtin, Crain in Title Roles 


The title roles were again per- 
formed by Jon Crain and Phyllis 
Curtin with impressive musicianship 
and dramatic intensity. Mr. Crain 
forced his voice at times, but never 
without emotional justification and 
never to the breaking point. If less 
shattering in impact, Miss Curtin’s 
singing was musically more varied 
and more lustrous in tone quality. 
She seemed a little cold and awkward 
in Act I (partly owing to an unbe- 
coming costume), but in Acts II and 
III, her acting as well as her singing 
grew warmer and more compelling. 
Both artists were deeply moving at 
the tragic climax. Norman Kelley re- 
peated his masterly characterization 
of Pandarus, one of Sir William’s 
greatest triumphs, both musically and 
psychologically speaking. Lawrence 
Winters again offered a convincing 
portrait of the gruff Diomede, Prince 


of Argus. Also excellent in familiar- 


roles were John Reardon, as Horaste; 
Mary LeSawyer, as the First Lady; 
Margery MacKay, as the Second 
_ and Peggy Bonini, as the Third 
_ady. 

New to the cast were Norman 
Treigle, as Calkas; James Farrar (in 
his debut with the company), as An- 
tenor; Frances Bible, as Evadne; and 
Mignon Dunn (also in her debut with 
the company), as the Fourth Lady. 
The more I hear Mr. Treigle, the 
more I admire his skill as a singer 
and actor. His portrayal of the wily 
High Priest was as finished in dra- 
matic detail as it was vocally power- 
ful. Mr. Farrar, perhaps owing to 
debut nerves, was vocally strident but 
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emotionally communicative. Miss 
Bible was a striking Evadne, and 
made the most of her one prominent 
solo passage as well as singing the 
rest of the role with equal care. Miss 
Dunn had little to do but did it very 
capably. 

This was a highly enjoyable eve- 
ning and it did my heart good to see 
an Opera company opening its season 
with a brilliantly successful work in 
the English language before a full 
house of enthusiastic spectators. 


Rigoletto 


March 29.—Aldo Protti, leading 
Italian baritone, made his American 
debut in the role of the Verdi opera 
on the second night of the spring sea- 
son. His was a knowledgeable, rou- 
tine characterization; the voice was 
strong and solid, the Italian diction 
excellent, the singing straightforward. 
But this can be said of many Rigo- 
lettos, and aside from its ordinary 
satisfactions, Mr. Protti’s performance 
lacked distinction—at least half of 
this being attributable to his mono- 
chromatic voice. 

Eva Likova’s Gilda dominated the 
performance, with its sweetness of 
disposition, loveliness of voice, and 
musical sensitivity. Some of the high 
notes still bother the soprano, but 
otherwise her portrayal has gained in 
assurance and subtlety since she first 
sang it at the City Center a couple 
of years ago. 

As the Duke, Walter Fredericks 
forced his voice to the point where 
he had pitch trouble; beyond that, his 
musical intentions were to be re- 
spected. Norman Treigle made a 
nicely sinister, dark-voiced Sparafu- 
cile, and Margery MacKay was a 
lively, lightweight Maddalena. Others 
in the cast were Dorothy Jacobs, as 
Giovanna; Richard Wentworth, as 
Monterone; Arthur Newman, as Ma- 
rullo; Michael Pollock (particularly 
good), as Borsa; Jack Reardon, as 
Count Ceprano; Mary LeSawyer, as 
Countess Ceprano; and Helen Biasley, 
as the Page. 


If not all the singing was accept- 
able, this was still a worthwhile pro- 
duction. Emerson Buckley held it to- 
gether musically, at the conductor’s 
stand, keeping the score moving at 
the same time that he observed the 
singers’ needs. The scenery, seem- 
ingly better lighted than before, 
looked well, except for a_ horribly 
artificial bush in the second act. Otto 
Erhardt’s staging was tidy, intelligent. 
All in all, the production moved with 
a smoothness that looked as if it had 
been adequately rehearsed. —R. A. E. 


La Bohéme 


March 30.—The City Opera’s first 
performance of Puccini's “La Bo- 
héme” in the spring season was 
marked by vivacity and good singing. 
The only innovation was the new 
staging by Glenn Jordan. The action 
flowed well and was gratifyingly lively 
where required. It became too bois- 
terous occasionally, for example in 
the second act when the jilted Alcin- 
doro returns to the Café Momus to 
find only a large bill awaiting him, 
and flings his packages violently into 
the air, instead of falling into a chair 
dumbfounded. There was also trou- 
ble in the falling-snow department 
during the duet near the end of 
Act III. 

Dolores Mari, as Mimi, sang in a 
lyrical manner, her tone becoming 
pure after she mastered some initial 
nervousness. Barry Morell was vo- 
cally compelling, and was notably ex- 
pressive in “Che gelida manina”. 
Peggy Bonini was a brilliant and very 
attractive Musetta, both vocally and 
dramatically, with Louis Quilico a 
competent Marcello, Joshua Hecht a 
powerful Colline, and John Reardon 
an engaging Schaunard. Richard 
Wentworth was the Benoit; Arthur 


Newman, Alcindoro; and Michael 
Pollock, Parpignol. Thomas Martin 
conducted. —D. B. 


Die Fledermaus 


March 31.—This was a lively if 
spotty performance of the Viennese 
masterpiece. There were excellent 
performances by Jacquelin Moody, 
(Adele), Jon Crain (Alfred), and 
Richard Wentworth (Frank); uneven 
ones by Beverly Sills (Rosalinda) and 
by Ernest McChesney (Eisenstein); 


The Convent Scene of “Il Trovatore” at the City Center. Foreground left 
to right, Norman Treigle, as Ferrando; Aldo Protti, as Di Luna; Ellen 
Faull, as Leonora; and Piero Ferraro, as Manrico 
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OPERA at the City Center 


solid characterizations by Michael 
Pollock (Orlovsky) and John Reardon 
(Dr. Falke); and a creditable debut by 
Howard Fried, as Dr. Blind. 

There were moments of great hilar- 
ity, which the audience relished, and 
a true Viennese spirit was captured 
in that there was sentiment without 
sentimentality. Joseph Rosenstock, 
the conductor, had his problems at 
times, but he obviously knew what he 
wanted. The second act included a 
ballet that was terrible, and the third 
act had Colee Worth as Frosch, the 
jailer, who was wonderful. —E, & 


Carmen 


March 31.—The company’s first 
“Carmen” of the spring season drew 
a full house, and under Julius Rudel’s 
direction the performance was color- 
ful and exciting. Mignon Dunn, a 
new member of the company singing 
the title role for the first time at the 
City Center, made a most convincing 
Carmen. Miss Dunn not only looked 
the part of the gypsy, but she acted 
it with a feline grace that accentuated 
the sensuous side of the role without 
vulgarizing it. Miss Dunn’s opulent 
voice at times bordered on the stri- 
dent, yet it was a flexible instrument 
in conveying Carmen’s various moods, 
At times, too, it took on a snarly 
quality not unlike that of a French 
organ reed, which might be consid- 
ered bad vocalism but was highly ef- 
fective nonetheless. 

Richard Cassily sang Don José 
more convincingly than he enacted 
the role, although he warmed up to 
the part in the third and fourth acts, 
Visually and vocally, Norman Trei- 
gle’s Escamillo was a noteworthy 
characterization, while Dolores Mari, 
with her lovely voice under perfect 
control, made an appealing Micaéla. 
The other members of the admirable 
cast were Joshua Hecht, Peggy Bo- 
nini, Margery MacKay, Michael Pol- 
lock, John Reardon, and Arthur New- 
man. —R. K 


Tosea 


April 1.—In the season’s first per- 
formance of “Tosca”, none of the 
principals had sung their respective 
roles with the New York City Opera 
before. Frances Yeend sang her first 
Tosca with the company; Aldo Prot- 
ti, his first Scarpia; and Piero 
Miranda Ferraro, as Cavaradossi, 
made his debut with the company. 
All in all, it was a lively perform- 
ance, but not without rough edges. 
_ Mr. Protti seemed well seasoned 
in the role, though his Scarpia was 
too brutal, lacking in aristocratic 
manner. Vocally, he was most im- 
pressive in Scarpia’s violent moments, 
but sinister subtlety was missing in 
the supper scene. 

Miss Yeend’s Tosca had much to 
commend. Her voice seemed nat- 
urally suited to the role, and her 
acting, occasionally a little too en- 
thusiastic, will doubtless improve in 
the future, for she knows the part 
thoroughly. She improved vocally as 
the performance progressed, and in 
the last act she colored her opulent 
voice with many tonal niceties. 

The City Center has discovered 
a fine tenor in Mr. Ferraro. His 
voice was rich and resonant, and as 
“E lucevan le stelle” showed, he 
has some ringing top notes. In the 
first act he was not vocally secure, 
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and rhythmically he did not always 
agree with the conductor. 

The remaining singers included 
Joshua Hecht, singing Angelotti for 
the first time with the company; 
Richard Wentworth, an agreeable 
Sacristan; Arthur Newman, as Sciar- 
rone; Michael Pollock, as Spoletta; 
Thomas Powell, as a Jailor; and 
Helen Baisley, as a Shepherd. 

The orchestra, under Joseph Rosen- 
stock, played vigorously, if roughly; 
this listener could not agree with the 
jerky phrasing in much of the sec- 
ond act. The opera was given in a 
newly staged version by Vladimir 
Rosing, which, particularly in the 
finale of Act I, proved a? 

~ = 


ll Trovatore 


April 4.—The marvelous vitality 
that has kept Verdi's “Il Trovatore’ 
on the boards for 103 years was evi- 
dent in every detail of the New York 
City Opera’s new production. Thanks 
to Lester Polakov’s unit set (which 
enables the eight scenes to flow into 
each other almost without pause), 
thanks to Otto Erhardt’s ingenious 
staging, and to the spirited conduct- 
ing of Julius Rudel, the singers were 
able to give of their best. The result 
was a performance that was pro- 
foundly exciting and that triumphed 
over a few minor blemishes with bril- 
liant success. ; 

The basic idea of Mr. Polakov’s 
setting is admirable. His attempt to 
suggest medieval stained glass in the 
illuminated central panels is not too 
satisfactory, but the action is so swift 
and effective that one quickly forgets 
the garish quality of the backgrounds. 
Mr. Erhardt has used the set well in 
his stage direction and has refrained 
from those excesses of needless “busi- 
ness” that have marred some of his 
previous work for the company. Mr. 
Rudel conducted the score as if it had 
just been written, and if he pushed 
his singers a bit hard at times, he 
never failed to capture the essential 
emotional current of each episode. 

As for the singing, it was not only 
a credit to the company but also to 
American training and experience, for 
on this occasion the native artists far 
outshone the Italian importations. 
Ellen Faull was not only technically 
adept in the role of Leonora but emo- 
tionally vital. She has the bravura 
and the flair for this fascinating part, 
which is both lyric and flamboyant, 
and with further experience in it she 
should make it completely her own. 
Her Mozartean training stood her in 
good stead in Verdi's fiorature, but 
she sang with true Verdian passion 
and forcefulness. 

Irene Kramarich, the Azucena, has 
a genuine contralto voice, rich and 
even throughout the range; and, if 
she indulged in those hooty chest 
tones so beloved even by the best of 
operatic contraltos, it was obvious 
that she did not need to. If she con- 
tinues to do so, she will in time lose 





the ringing top tones that are one of 


the most exciting features of her sing- | 
ing. But she gave a tremendously | 


stirring performance and brought 
down the house, as good Azucenas in- 
variably do, thanks to Verdi’s canny 
writing. . 

Also admirable was Norman Trei- 
gle, as Ferrando. He made the nar- 
rative suspenseful; he suggested the 
gruffness and passionate loyalty of 
the retainer vividly; and he sang 
sumptuously after a few nervous pas- 
sages at the beginning, in which he 
overdid rhetorical emphasis, almost 
shouting out phrases instead of sing- 
ing them. Mr. Treigle’s expert mu- 
sicianship revealed itself in many de- 
tails of his performance, notably in 
the shape and accent of his phrasing. 

Piero Miranda Ferraro, the Man- 
rico, and Aldo Protti, the Count di 
Luna, had both made their American 
debuts with the company the opening 
week. Mr. Ferraro revealed a natu- 
rally warm and pleasing voice, but 
his vocal technique was as unstable 
as his acting was awkward and primi- 
tive. Some phrases were rich, ring- 
ing, and securely placed; but many 
others were off pitch and tremulous 
in quality. Mr. Protti was not in 
good vocal estate; his performance of 
“Il balen” was not merely rhythmi- 
cally insecure but woefully off pitch 
at times. But he made the vengeful 
Count a telling figure in the drama, 
even though he sang roughly and 
carelessly. 

The others in the cast all acquitted 
themselves well: Margery MacKay, as 
Ines; Michael Pollock, as Ruiz: 
Thomas Powell, as an Old Gypsy: 
and DeLoyd Tibbs, as the Messenger. 
The anvil chorus was lustily done, 
even though the anvilers displayed 
some wayward tendencies with their 
hammer strokes. Altogether, the 
New York City Opera “Trovatore” 
is a resounding success, and not to be 
missed by any loyal Verdian. —R. S. 


Other Performances 


In the City Opera’s second and 
final “Rigoletto” of the spring season, 
on April 6, Piero Miranda Ferraro 
portrayed the Duke for the initial 
time, and Joshua Hecht his first 
Sparafucile. The new production of 
“Il Trovatore” was repeated on April 
8, with Joshua Hecht in the role of 
Ferrando for the first time. 


Schwieger Signs 
For Nuremburg Post 


Nuremburg.—Hans Schwieger has 
been named general music director of 
the City of Nuremburg, which in- 
cludes complete charge of all operatic 
and symphonic performances. He 
will make his debut in the German 
city directing a symphonic concert on 
April 20, and on April 28 will con- 
duct Honegger’s “Joan d’Arc”. He 
will continue to direct the Kansas 
City Philharmonic. 
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Musicians’ Guild 


Town Hall, March 12.—Bringing 
their tenth season to a close with this 
fourth program, the Musicians’ Guild 
exemplified everything that chamber 
music calls for — dedication to the 
highest ideals of musical art, perfec- 
tion of ensemble playing, and an 
adventuresome attitude toward pro- 
gram building which embraces the 
new as well as the old. 

The Kroll Quartet opened the con- 
cert with a flawless performance of 
Mozart’s “modernistic” Fugue in C 
minor (K. 546), originally written for 
two pianos, preceded by the Adagio 
that the composer added to the Fugue 


when he transcribed it for string 
quartet. ar, 
Lillian Fuchs, violist, and Artur 


Balsam, pianist, were heard next in 
the premiere of Bohuslav Martinu’s 
Sonata for Viola and Piano. Written 
in the composer’s familiar vein, the 
Sonata is skillfully designed to ex- 
ploit the rich tonal possibilities of the 
viola. It is a rhapsodic work abound- 
ing in “folksy” melodies seemingly 
inspired by what is known as the 


“Western Style” in our popular music. 
Needless to say, Miss Fuchs played 
it with the most ravishing of tonal 
colors. Mr. Balsam handled the 
rather unpianistic piano part with his 
accustomed artistry. Mr. Martinu was 
in the audience to acknowledge the 
generous response that the Sonata 
evoked. 

The Kroll Quartet then returned to 
give a matchless performance of 
Hindemith’s Third Quartet, Op. 22, 
one of the most beautiful and signifi- 
cant works of our time. And last, but 
not least, there was Beethoven’s Sep- 
tet in E flat, Op. 20, to bring the 
rewarding evening to a close. The 
Septet was played with wit, sparkle 
and esprit by Joseph and Lillian 
Fuchs, violin and viola; Luigi Silva 
and Julius Levine, cello and contra- 
bass; and David Glazer, John Bar- 
rows and Bernard Garfield, clarinet, 
French horn and bassoon. —R. K. 


Thelma Hughes... . Pianist 


Town Hall, March 13. — Thelma 
Hughes made her New York debut 
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Paul Badura-Skoda 


as a pianist in a varied program in- 
cluding works of Bach-d’Albert, Scar- 
latti, Schumann, Scriabin, Medtner, 
and Liapunoff. A native of Hawaii, 
Miss Hughes acquired her formal 
training in California. The first im- 
pression she gives is one of great 
seriousness and devotion to her art. 
Her aim is obviously to re-create the 
expression of the composer, and she 
does so with penetrating intensity. 
The pianist has sufficient fluency, 


| while not being a brilliant technician. 
| Her left hand is particularly power- 


| however, 


ful, as noted in her performance of 
the Bach-d’Albert Passacaglia and 
Fugue. The Symphonic Etudes were 
heroically played. With her clarity 
there was often a hardness of tone, 
which detracted from the 
romantic sentiment of the Schumann 
work, and of the Scriabin. While her 


| utter dedication was impressive, there 


was a lack of delicacy and grace in 


| such things as the Scarlatti sonatas. 
| Musical severity of this kind can be 
| unrewarding, but Miss Hughes’s sin- 
| cerity won everyone’s warm respect. 
% 3 ¥ 


| Badura-Skoda’s 


Paul Badura-Skoda .. . Pianist 


Town Hall, March 14. — Paul 
all- Mozart recital 
drew a capacity audience to Town 
Hall. The pianist, in top form and 
imbued with the Mozartian spirit, did 
not pour his Mozart into a precon- 
ceived mold of what the 20th century 
thinks 18th-century music ought to 
sound like. Instead, he searched each 
individual work for its inner mean- 
ing. Nor was there anything pedantic 
in his handling of the ornaments— 
some he began on the principal note, 
others with the note above; ll, 
though, were beautifully integrated 
into the phrase. The phrases, too, 
were exquisitely rounded and shaded 


| and dovetailed to perfection. The mel- 


odies were made to sing with a kind 
of magical innocence, while scales 
and passagework rippled from his 
fingers with iridescent brilliance. 
There was breadth as well as ele- 
gance in Mr. Badura-Skoda’s playing 
and he made Mozart’s music pulsate 


| with life. 


The opening Fantasy and Fugue in 
C (K. 394) was given a clear-cut 
virtuosic performance. The Variations 
in the lovely and familiar Sonata in 
A (K. 331), on the other hand, were 
played with an inward repose and a 
beauty of tone few pianists ever 
bring to them. There was variety and 
beauty of tone, too, in his playing of 
the great A minor Sonata (K. 310), 
although he did not quite convey the 





tragic undertones of the first move. 
ment. The final Presto would haye 
been much more effective taken at a 
slightly slower tempo. The pianist rey. 
eled in the pianistic delights of the 
“Dupert” Variations (K. 573) ang 
ended the program on a serious note 
with the Fantasy (K. 475) and the 
Sonata in C minor (K. 457), which 
were played as a unit. 

Responding to an _ ovation, Mr. 
Badura-Skoda added the Rondos jp 
F (K. 494) and in D (K. 485) as ep. 
cores. They were among the most 
rewarding of the offerings. —R, K, 


Friedrich Gulda .. . Pianist 


Carnegie Hall, March 16.—Fried. 
rich Gulda’s concert was perplexing, 
There was never any doubt that he 
was in complete technical command 
of whatever music he was playing, 
Everything seemed easy and natural 
for him, whether a passage was for- 
tissimo or piano or whether the tempo 
was vivace or adagio. His fingerwork 
was impeccable, as was his rhythm, 
nor did he distort any of the music 
by resorting to virtuosic tricks. 

The program seemed chosen to 
demonstrate a great variety of styles 
and included Bach’s “Capriccio iiber 
den Abschied des geliebten Briiders”, 
Mozart’s Variations on “Unser dum: 
mer P6bel meint”’; two Schubert 
impromptus; Schumann’s “Fantas- 
iestiicke”; and Ravel’s “Valses nobles 
et sentimentales” and Toccata. It was 
Mr. Gulda’s sameness of stylistic 
approach that was the perplexing ele- 
ment of the recital, for all the music 
sounded as a series of contrasts be- 
tween fortissimo and piano. 

Not all the music suffered from this 
approach. In fact, the Ravel and the 
Schumann were very attractive. If 
the Mozart and the Schubert gener- 
ally seemed mechanical, the Schu- 
mann and the Ravel were filled with 
many individual beauties, including 
Mr. Gulda’s ability to color the inner 
voices most effectively. The Ravel 
Toccata was dry and highly exciting, 
and revealed a pianist capable of 
amazing technical feats. —F. M. Jr. 








Friedrich Gulda 


Rebecca Radcliffe . . . Soprano 


Carnegie Recital Hall, March 16.— 
One of the most exciting voices in- 
troduced to New York this season be- 
longs to the dramatic soprano Re- 
becca Radcliffe. On the night of her 
debut recital, the city was beset by a 
great snowstorm, and outside all was 
white, windy, and cold. Inside Car- 
negie Recital Hall, however, the warm 
and glowing tones produced by Miss 
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Radcliffe created an atmosphere of a 
wholly different sort. ; 
Actually, she was somewhat miscast 
as a recitalist, for her voice was made 
for opera. She is undoubtedly aware 
of this fact, since her program con- 
tained more than the usual propor- 
tion of big arias. There were “In 
questa reggia”, from Puccini’s “Turan- 
dot”; the “Liebestod”, from Wagner’s 
“Tristan und Isolde”; and Beethoven's 
“Ah, perfido”. Separating these enor- 
mous, taxing works were a dozen 
songs by Brahms, Rachmaninoff, Ned 
Rorem, Celius Dougherty, and others. 
In the opera excerpts, Miss Rad- 
cliffe let the voice open up and soar 
through long phrases of sensuous 
beauty, but in the songs, she showed 
that she could reduce its dimensions 
to suit their more restrained demands. 
Whether soft or loud, the voice never 
lost its moving vibrancy and color. 
From the standpoint of interpre- 
tation, the recital was less satisfying. 
That Miss Radcliffe’s instincts were 
good was apparent. Throughout the 
evening, however, she was hampered 
by the severe shortcomings of her ac- 
companist, Siegfried Sonnenschein, 
and one could scarcely draw any firm 
conclusions as to the precise extent 
of the singer’s interpretative sophisti- 
cation. Nothing, fortunately, could 
obscure the extraordinary beauty and 
magnitude of the voice itself. —A. H. 


Donald Shirley . . . . Pianist 


Town Halli, March 17. — Donald 
Shirley gave the first performance of 
his own improvisation based on the 
myth “Orpheus in the Underworld”. 
The sections of the work, in contrast- 
ing tempos, contain some appealing 
melodies and evince a strong rhyth- 
mic drive. The rich harmonic texture 
owes much to Schumann and Chopin, 
but jazz elements and the influences 
of Bach and Debussy also appear. 
The work did not fulfill the promise 
of the tenderly expressive opening, 
but parts of other movements were 
absorbing. The faster sections often 
became cluttered, and a greater va- 
riety of moods might have made the 
work less monochromatic. 

The remainder of the program was 
devoted to Mr. Shirley’s sophisticated, 
almost esoteric arrangements of pop- 
ular songs. Richard Davis, double- 
bass player, collaborated with the 
Pianist, who was technically equal to 
os he attempted at the key- 

ard. 


Harold Kohon . . . Violinist 


_Town Hall, March 18, 5:30.—Few 
violinists are venturesome enough to 
devote a whole recital to unaccom- 
panied violin music. Harold Kohon 
not only did, but, with a well-chosen 
program, he managed to make every 
moment of it interesting. While Mr. 
Kohon’s approach was that of an 
overly Serious and thoughtful musi- 
cian, his playing was neither dull nor 
pedantic. A consummate master of 
his instrument, whose intonation was 
impeccable, Mr. Kohon also had a 
varied tonal palette at his command. 
The violinist was particularly adept 
m works calling for contrapuntal 
playing, such as the opening Passa- 
caglia by Richard Arnell, a work 
Seemingly modeled after the Bach 
Chaconne, and the Largo from Bach’s 
Sonata in C. Mr. Kohon’s perform- 
ance of the Bach Largo and the 
ensuing Allegro assai was flawless 
and thoroughly in the Bach spirit. 

Is reviewer, for one, regretted that 
Mr. Kohon played but two move- 
ments of the Sonata. 

Beauty of tone and an awareness 
Of inner meanings also characterized 
his playing of Hindemith’s Sonata, 
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Op. 31, No. 2. The violinist was 
equally at home in the pyrotechnics 
of Ysaye’s Sixth Sonata and in a 
Suite by Edoardo Di Biase, which, 
though short on musical values, 
abounds in all sorts of violinistic 
effects, and which was given its first 
New York performance. Sol Kap- 
lan’s “Illusion and Reality”, which 
also had its premiere, proved to be 
a work of some musical substance 
and just the sort of thing the title 
led you to expect. The dreamlike im- 
pressionism of the first part and the 
contrasting harsh and motoristic sec- 
ond half were evocatively conveyed 
by Mr. Kohon, with appropriate 
ethereal tone colorings and dynamic 
rhythms. —R. K. 


Concert Society of New York 


Carl Fischer Hall, March 18.—The 
Berkshire Quartet, and John Lang- 
staff, baritone, were heard in the 
Concert Society of New York’s eighth 
and final program of the season. Mr. 
Langstaff sang four old French chan- 
sons and five old English songs, all 
but one of the latter group with 
accompaniment of the Berkshire 
Quartet. Particularly in the familiar 
“L’Amour de Moi” arranged by Tier- 
sot, and in “Le Cycle du Vin” 
arranged by Ferrari, Mr. Langstaff 
displayed opulent tone and technical 
surety. He brought good enunciation 
as well to the English songs by Dow- 
land, Ford, and Byrd, although more 
sensitive shadings would have been 
welcomed. 

Mozart’s Quartets in E flat major, 
K. 428, and A major, K. 464, were 
performed with much fluency and 
stylistic understanding. The group’s , 
fine ensemble and mellow tone were 
not matched on this occasion by a 
sufficient degree of inner excitement. 
One felt the need for greater con- 
trasts of dynamics; and the perform- 
ances, except for the last two move- 
ments of the A major Quartet, had 
little ardor. —D. B. 


Ferrante and Teicher 
. . - Duo-pianists 


Carnegie Recital Hall, March 18, 
5:30.—Arthur Ferrante and Louis 
Teicher played this program under 
the auspices of the Carl Friedberg 
Music Foundation. 

Shostakovich’s Concertino, Op. 94, 
had its American premiere. An ener- 
getic, virtuosic piece, its -effulgence 
was scarcely dented by darker mo- 
ments. Fred Werle’s “Homage to 
Mozart”, having its initial perform- 
ance anywhere, made an agreeable 
impression, though being of no un- 
common distinction. 

The remainder of the concert in- 
cluded unusually fine performances 
of the Brahms Variations on a Theme 
by Haydn; Mozart’s Sonata in D 
major, K. 448; the Bach-Hess “Jesu, 
joy of man’s desiring”; and Infante’s 
“Danses Andalouses”. Messrs. Fer- 
rante and Teicher’s superior accuracy 
of ensemble and musicianship were 
constantly in evidence. —A. R. 


Anna Russell 
..- Concert Comedienne 


Town Hall, March 18.—The in- 
comparable Anna Russell, who does 
all of the things to classical and pop- 
ular music that they so richly de- 
serve, was greeted at her third recital 
of the season by a large audience 
that quickly became hysterical with 
laughter and remained that way 
throughout the evening. She repeated 
by request her ever-fresh and _hilar- 
ious Analysis of Wagner’s “Ring”, 
and another highlight of the program 
was her unbelievably witty and telling 


satire: “The Decline and Fall of the 
Popular Song”, ably assisted by Jim- 
my Carroll and the “Anti Antiqua 
Musici”. Miss Russell’s current ven- 
ture in Music Appreciation, “How To 
Play the Bagpipes”, is too good to be 
true. No one in history has ever been 
able to get out of the instrument 
what she does—in double entendre as 
well as musical asides. Suffice it to 
add that the whole evening was sheer 
delight. —R. S. 


George London 
. . » Bass-Baritone 


Brooklyn Academy of Music, 
March 20.—George London, making 
his only New York solo recital ap- 
pearance of the season, was the final 
attraction in the Brooklyn Academy 
of Music’s Major Concert Series of 
1955-56. The distinguished bass-bari- 
tone of the Metropolitan Opera Asso- 
ciation was in top form and the 
evening was a delight. 

Opening with Handel’s “Dank sei 
Dir, Herr” from “Israel in Egypt”, 
Mr. London was master of the long, 
flowing Handelian line. The control 
of vocal resources and the effortless 
ease of his singing, the polished 
phrases, the beauty and purity of 
tone, and the dynamic nuances that 
were in evidence here characterized 
everything that Mr. London sang. His 
dictation in English, French, Italian, 
German, and Russian was perfect. 
Purcell’s “Man is for the Woman 
Made” with its rollicking rhythm, and 
a group of Brahms lieder, were sung 
as understandingly, as evocatively 


and beautifully, as were the French | 


songs by Hahn and Debussy, or the 
closing group of folksongs sung in 
English. 

In songs, he often made effective 
use of mezza-voce and spun-out 
pianissimos; in the operatic arias sung 
as encores there were dramatic mo- 
ments when his voice poured out in 
a flood of glorious sound—unmarred 
by any sign of strain. Mr. London 
followed Ford’s monologue from 
“Flastaff” with one from “Boris Godu- 
noff”. The power here, for all the 
variety and beauty of tone, was more 
of a gripping inward manifestation 
than a mere vocal display. The artist 
followed this with a stunning bit of 
vocal virtuosity in the “champagne” 
aria from “Don Giovanni”. 

All told, Mr. London sang eight 
encores before he was allowed to go 
home. Leo Taubman provided beau- 
tiful and colorful piano accompani- 
ments. —R. K. 


Jean Hoerner ... . Pianist 


Town Hall, March 21.—Jean 
Hoerner, a young pianist from Har- 
risburg, Pa., last heard here at 
her Town Hall debut in 1951, re- 
vealed an instinctive flair for the key- 
board and a style of playing that was 
intimate and musical. Chopin’s B flat 
minor Sonata and the Brahms Paga- 
nini Variations, Book II, were her 
major offerings in a program that 
included the first New York perform- 
ance of Ludmila Ulehla’s long, te- 
dious and derivative Second Sonata, 
the Ravel “Valses Nobles et Senti- 
mentales”, short pieces by Hassler, 
Cimarosa and Soler, and a delightful 
and little known Toccata by Carl 
Czerny. 

Although she is not a pianist in 
the grand manner, Miss Hoerner was 
heard to best advantage in works of 
the romantic school. Her Chopin had 
style and the opening movement of 
the sonata was played with a natural 
feeling for rubato and a well-modu- 
lated singing tone in the cantabile 
passages. Throughout the Funeral 


March, Miss Hoerner stuck to a strict, 





metronomic dirge-like beat, surpris- 
ingly effective in giving the movement 
a kind of impersonal solemnity. The 
final Presto, purred out in a fleet 
pianissimo, was also deftly shaded 
and accented. Miss Hoerner had no 
difficulty in coping with the taxing 
demands of the Czerny Toccata or 


.the Paganini Variations and her play- 


ing of them was as notable for musi- 
cal qualities as it was for technical 
dexterity. Since Miss Hoerner played 
everything in one style, her perform- 
ance of the early works and the 
Ravel suffered by comparison. The 
former she played too romantically 
while she dawdled over the latter un- 
til it well-nigh fell apart. —R. K. 


Laurence Watson ... Tenor 


Town Hall, March 25, 2:30.—After 
overcoming some initial tenseness, 
Laurence Watson gave a debut recital 
that was quite impressive in some re- 
spects. He possessed sincerity, and 
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revealed an unusual intensity of ex- 
| pression in three Handel arias, as 
| well as a broad range of tonal power, 
| which was not, 


however, uniformly 
or consistently produced. His voice 
tended to become steely in four 


| Brahms lieder and in Purcell’s lovely 


“Queen’s Epicedium”. 

Three songs by Margaret Bonds, 
“Poeéme d’Autome”, “Spring”, and 
“Summer Storm”, had their initial 
performance. They are simple, color- 
ful settings of poems by Langston 
Hughes, possessing interesting motives 
and easily singable. Mr. Watson sang 


| them sympathetically, and completed 


the recital with two arias from Verdi's 
“Otello”. Jonathan Brice accompa- 
nied. —D. B. 


Theodore Anagnostaras 
. . - Baritone 


Town Hall, March 25, 5:30.— 
Theodore Anagnostaras displayed a 
voice of pleasing quality and a likable 
communicativeness in this recital, his 


| first in Town Hall, but stood in need 


of a more fully developed technique. 
In “The glorious deeds” from Han- 
del’s “Samson” and an aria from 
Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” he sang in- 
telligently, but a bit unevenly. He 
performed a group of Brahms lieder 
refreshing vocal quality, 
though the interpretations did not 
seem sufficiently penetrating. Schu- 
mann’s “Flutenreicher Ebro” and 
“Ich grolle nicht” went spiritedly, 


| though with occasional tonal insecur- 


ity. In “Nemico della patria” from 
Giordano’s “Andrea Chenier”, some 
of the top notes were produced with 
difficulty. The moods of Ravel’s cycle 
“Don Quichotte 4 Dulcinée” were 
evoked, and the dynamics scaled to 
proper proportions. Otto Herz pro- 
vided expert accompaniment.—D. B. 


Richard Harvey... Baritone 


Town Hall, March 25.—In an ex- 
tensive recital that featured songs in 
no less than seven languages, Mr. 
Harvey proved to be a serious and 
talented recitalist. Singing in Ger- 
man, Italian, Russian, Spanish, He- 
brew, English and in the Aztec dia- 
lect of Nahuatl, it became apparent 


| that he was more successful with 
songs that projected a feeling of mo- 


mentum. The Prokofieff excerpts 
from “Lieutenant Kije”, the Aztec 
settings by Moreno, and some Nea- 
politan songs were high points of the 
evening. The more reflective and in- 
trospective pieces, although ade- 
quately handled, lacked an inner ten- 
sion needed to sustain the over-all 
line. Stanley Sontag was a discreet 
and co-operative accompanist.—E. L. 


Cecilia Ward...Mezzo-soprano 


Town Hall, April 2.—For her first 
Town Hall recital, Cecilia Ward chose 
an unusually interesting program, in 
which she displayed an_ attractive 
voice, expert technique and musician- 
ship, and an extraordinary ability to 
convey the moods of many different 
types of song. 

In Handel and Vivaldi arias there 
was an occasional lack of precision in 
difficult passages, but she sang the 
lament “Se cerca, se dice”, from Vi- 
valdi’s “L’Olimpiade”, expressively. 
In several Brahms lieder and in songs 
by Chausson, Rhené-Baton, and ar- 
rangements by Bourgault-Ducoudray, 
she created a wide variety of vocal 
hues and colorings, and shaped her 


in New York 


phrases sensitively. Her voice proveg 
rather cool in timbre, though lucent, 
and her interpretations for all their 
subtlety and insight were not prevail. 
ingly passionate. 

Joaquin Nin-Culmell’s “Dotse 
Cangons populars de Catalunya” (“12 
Folk Songs of Catalonia”) received 
their New York premiere, with the 
composer playing the accompani- 
ments. Some are simple, alluring 
tunes, in harmonically colorful, sensi- 
tively wrought settings, and reminded 
one of certain of the “Songs of 
Auvergne” arranged by Cantaloube. 
Miss Ward successfully conveyed 
their widely varied moods. 

She was equally effective in songs 
by Bernstein, Britten, and Duke. John 
Duke’s “Night Coming Out of a Gar. 
den”, a rhetorical song with broad 
phrases, received its initial New York 
performance. Nathan Price was the 
accompanist. —D. B. 


Mstislav Rostropovich 
. + + Cellist 


Carnegie Hall, April 4.—The third 
leading Russian instrumentalist to 
visit the United States this season, 
Mr. Rostropovich is the youngest (29), 
the most intellectual, and, in the 
showy sense, the least virtuosic. As 
against Emil Gilel’s piano and David 
Oistrakh’s violin, he also has, of 
course, the most difficult instrument. 
Owlish glasses and a balding pate 
give him a mature and scholarly look 
beyond his years, but these qualities 
go beyond appearance and are quickly 
borne out in his playing. 


He is a musician who has risen 
above technique; he even seems a 
little contemptuous of it at times in 
fleeting carelessnesses in intonation 
and a rather casual concern for that 
sweetness and suavity that too often, 
perhaps, are thought to mark the con- 
quest of an intractable instrument. 
His real concern was with the musi- 
cal content of the compositions he 
was representing. This proved to be 
slight in the Brahms Sonata in E 
minor, Op. 38, with which the pro- 
gram began. The sonata tends to be 
muddy and meandering rather than 
soaring, and Mr. Rostropovich was 
content to show it as it is. 


The Bach Suite in D major for un- 
accompanied cello, on the other hand, 
is a magnificent work of formidable 
design and subtlety of detail. The 
cellist gave it an almost romantic 
grandeur in the stately dance move- 
ments, and the echoing fortes and 
pianos of the prelude were acoustical 
effects of the most fastidious delicacy. 

An impassioned, singing style came 
into play with the rhetorical, 19th- 
century-type Sonata of Rostropo- 
vich’s fellow countryman Shostako- 
vich. Here were the intense, evenly- 
voiced tones, with soulful vibrato, that 
concertgoers delight to hear from 
master cellists, and are completely 
true to the shape and the content of 
the music. Following in similar vein 
were an Etude by Scriabin, “Clair de 
Lune” and “Minstrels” by Debussy. 
and “Humoresque” by the performer 
himself, who is also a composer of 
ability. 

Both the Brahms and the Shosta- 
kovich required the most expert co- 
operation of the accompanist, and 
here Mr. Rostropovich had the bril- 
liant support of the Soviet pianist 
Alexandre Dedukhin. A capacity audi- 
ence rewarded these artists with an 
ovation. —Ri = 
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ORCHESTRAS in New York 


(Continued from page 15) 

graceful phrasing, delicate nuance, 
rhythmic gaiety, and flawless taste. 
It arose from a clear affinity with the 
spirit of Mozart, a conception of this 
music as something spontaneous, dis- 
embodied, ecstatic yet disciplined, 
that revealed Dame Myra to be a 
born Mozartean. 

Her performance of the B fiat 
major Concerto (Mozart’s last) was 
one of the most inspired that I ever 
heard. Although she plays Mozart 
differently from either the late Artur 
Schnabel or Wanda Landowska (who 
is busy recording Mozart at this mo- 
ment), Dame Myra has certain basic 
traits in common with them: notably 
a combination of the loftiest musi- 
cianship with the greatest intimacy 
and personal warmth. Her playing of 
the final movement of this concerto 
was suffused with a divine Mozartean 
mischief that had the audience posi- 
tively chuckling with delight. 

Mr. Scholz conducted the lovely 
Divertimento, and Overture in the 
Italian Style, with good taste and 
attention to finesse, if not with the 
fire and wingéd elegance that Dame 
Myra’s presence brought with it. 


Barzin Conducts 
All-Tehaikovsky Program 


National Orchestral 
Leon Barzin, 
Hall, March 20: 


TCHAIKOVSKY PROGRAM 
Serenade for Strings, Op. 48; Sym- 
phony No. 6 


Association, 
conductor. Carnegie 


Michael Rabin, who was to have 
been soloist this evening in the 
Tchaikovsky Violin Concerto, acci- 
dentally injured his hand just prior 
to the concert. Mr. Barzin said that 
he would play at the National Or- 
chestral Association’s next concert. 

In the Serenade for Strings, Mr. 
Barzin achieved structural clarity in 
addition to precision and balance of 
ensemble. The strings produced a 
smooth, rich sonority, comparable 
with that of many professional or- 
ganizations. The reading had little 
power in the first two movements, 
but thereafter gathered momentum. 
The “Pathétique” received a perform- 
ance commendable for its coherence 
and sustained flow. There was con- 
siderable intensity in the last move- 
ments, at the price of less successful 
orchestral balance and some ragged 
entrances. —D. B. 


Munch Introduces 
Villa-Lobos Symphony 


Boston Symphony, Charles Munch, 
conductor. Carnegie Hall, March 21: 


“Romeo and Juliet”, Overture-Fan- 
SE Sd ania.d at abies @ 0% Tchaikovsky 
Symphony No. 11.......... Villa-Lobos 
(First New York performance) 
Symphony No, 7........ ..+-Beethoven 


Heitor Villa-Lobos’ Symphony No. 
Il received its first New York per- 
formance at the Boston Symphony’s 
last Wednesday concert of the current 
season. Under Mr. Munch’s masterly 
direction, the virtuosity and precision 
of the orchestra were exploited to 
the fullest in the new symphony. In- 
deed, the work was expressly written 
for the orchestra’s 75th anniversary, 
and jointly commissioned by the Bos- 
ton Symphony and the Koussevitzky 
Music Foundation. 

This symphony is in traditional 
form, although the Scherzo sounded 
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as if it were in duple rather than in 
the customary triple meter. Villa- 
Lobos knows how to score brilliantly 
and is a most luxuriant colorist. None- 
theless, one noted the scarcity of 
striking thematic material in the work. 
Rather there is an excessive use of 
rhythmic patterns, especially in the 
opening movement, which abounds in 
restless triplet figurations for the 
strings, and also shows the compos- 
er’s fondness for the jarring sound of 
minor seconds. A nervous and intense 
work, with hardly a serene moment, 
this symphony sounded unconvincing 
for the most part, despite its brilliant 
surface display. 

The performance of Tchaikovsky’s 
“Romeo and Juliet” can only be de- 
scribed as utter perfection. Mr. 
Munch seemed to have a direct-wire 
connection with each player in the 
orchestra (especially the woodwinds), 
sO precise was the split-second re- 
sponse. Beethoven’s Seventh had a 
cool, although well-paced, perform- 
ance, with the exception of the rather 
slow tempo of the trio of the Scherzo. 

+ 


Gieseking Soloist 
Under Cantelli 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 


Guido Cantelli conducting. Walter 
Gieseking, pianist. Carnegie Hall, 
March 22: 
“Sinfonia da Requiem’’, Op. 20. Britten 
«=P er ees Strauss 
Piano Concerto No. 5........ Beethoven 


It was good to have proof that 
Walter Gieseking survived the dan- 
gerous automobile accident which he 
suffered last December without any 
apparent damage to his powers as a 
pianist, for his performance of the 
“Emperor” Concerto was vital, free, 
and in no way less characteristic than 
previous ones, before the accident. 
Particularly notable were his control 
of tone color, evenness of touch, and 
marvelously-scaled dynamics. At the 
same time, the performance was a 
bit nervous, lacking in the grand line, 
and occasionally flurried. But it was 
wonderful pianism, even through Mr. 
Gieseking has played the work more 
inwardly, with freer inspiration, on 
other occasions. Mr. Cantelli and the 
orchestra provided a solid accompani- 
ment. The audience took Mr. Giese- 
king to its heart at the close. 

The performance of Strauss’s “Don 
Juan” was nothing short of magnifi- 
cent, and it won the conductor and 
orchestra a prolonged ovation. Mr. 
Cantelli has much of the fiery elo- 
quence and technical control of Ar- 
turo Toscanini, and he obtained prodi- 
gies of virtuosity and emotional in- 
tensity from his players. No less sus- 
tained and exciting was the interpre- 


Leonard Rose 
Bruno of Hollywood 





tion of Britten’s “Sinfonia da Re- 
quiem”, a work which I have never 
liked until this concert. By some mir- 
acle, Mr. Cantelli made it hang to- 
gether and sound as if its materials 
were worthy of its indubitable sin- 
cerity of purpose and fascinating col- 
oration. —R. S. 


Leonard Rose Appears 
With Boston Symphony 
Boston Symphony, Charles Munch 


conducting. Leonard Rose, cellist. 
Carnegie Hall, March 24, 2:30: 


“Coriolan” Overture ........ Beethoven 
“Fantaisies symphoniques” 


(Symphony No. 6) ....... Martinu 
2 J eee Dvorak 
Three Dances from 

“The Three-Cornered Hat”.....Falla 


This was a program tailor-made 
for the Boston Symphony. It took the 
group a short time to warm up, how- 
ever, for the Beethoven “Coriolan” 
Overture was given a routine per- 
formance. But Martinu’s “Fantaisies 
symphoniques” showed the orchestra 
and Mr. Munch at their peak, and it 
was easy to see that Martinu had Mr. 
Munch’s style of conducting in mind 
when he wrote the work. 

The New York Music Critics’ 
Circle recently named the Martinu 
composition as “the orchestral work 
of the most outstanding excellence 
performed in this city for the first 
time during the year 1955”. After the 
performance Mr. Martinu was pre- 
sented the award by Miles Kasten- 
dieck, president of the circle. During 
his brief speech Mr. Kastendieck said 
that he hoped the audience had ex- 
perienced the same excitement as he, 
when he had first heard the work. 
Judging from the hearty applause, it 
had. For the symphony is an exciting 
work, filled with strong melodic ma- 
terial and exotic effects. 

The Dvorak Cello Concerto, with 
Leonard Rose as soloist, was given a 
performance that improved steadily. 
Mr. Rose’s opening phrases were per- 
haps too rough, but soon his playing 
had gained in smoothness and bal- 
ance. His tone was warm and full, 
and he made the second movement 
a poetic creation. The Finale was 
memorable for its dance spirit. Praise 
also belongs to the orchestra’s expert 
accompaniment. —F. M., Jr. 


Cantelli Conducts 
Britten Work 


New York Philharmonic — Sym- 


phony, Guido Cantelli conducting. 
Carnegie Hall, March 24: 
Concerto Grosso, D minor...... Vivaldi 
Symphony No. 4............Schumann 
“Sinfonia da Requiem’”’........ Britten 
Overture to “Semiramide”...... Rossini 


Guido Cantelli has grown both ar- 
tistically and technically. His recent 
readings seem to convey the spirit 
of the composer and he manages this 
much more economically than he did 
in many past performances. The Phil- 
harmonic strings never sounded so 
organ-like as they did in the Vivaldi 
Concerto; it was a typical, and most 
ravishing, Italian string sound. In the 
Schumann symphony, Mr. Cantelli 
was careful in adjusting the balances, 
he also infused the work with its 
proper spirit—not flamboyant, but 
ardent and freshly exciting. 

Britten’s was given a_ devoted 
and profound performance. Mr. Can- 
telli closed with a performance of 
the Rossini overture that had all the 
sunny exhuberance native to him. 

—M. D. L. 


Bach Choir of Bethlehem 


Carnegie Hall, March 27.—Though 
many brought their scores, it was 







evident from the magnificence of the 
opening “Kyrie” that this was to be 


no academic performance of the Bach 
Mass in B minor. Ifor Jones, the 
conductor, attempted with much suc- 
cess to emphasize the magnificence of 
the choral sections of the work. Mas- 

(Continued on page 29) 
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MUSICAL AMERICA’S 
REPRESENTATIVES 


United States 


ATLANTA: Helen Knox Spain, 724 
Piedmont Ave., N.E 


BALTIMORE: George Kent Bellows, 
Peabody Conservatory. 
BUFFALO: Berna Bergholtz, Buffalo 


Public Library. 
BOSTON: Cyrus Durgin, Boston Globe. 
CHICAGO: Howard Talley, Music 
Dept., University of Chicago. 
CINCINNATI: Mary Leighton, 506 East 
Fourth St. 
CLEVELAND: Cleve- 
land Press. 
DENVER: Emmy Brady Rogers, 1000 
East First Ave. 
— Richard Fandel, 325 Merton 


James Frankel, 


HOUSTON: Hubert Roussel, 
Post. 

INDIANAPOLIS: Eleanor Y. Pelham, 
5211 Boulevard Place. 

KANSAS CITY: Blanche Lederman, 
Newbern Hotel, 525 East Armour 
Blvd. 

LOS ANGELES: Dorothy Huttenback, 
Business Manager, 432 Philharmonic 
Auditorium. 

Albert Goldberg, Correspondent, 
Los Angeles Times. 

MIAMI: Arthur Troostwyk, 711-81st St., 
Miami Beach. 

MINNEAPOLIS: Paul S. Ivory, Depart- 
ment of Music, University of Muinne- 
sota. 

NEW ORLEANS: Harry B. Loeb, 2111 
St. Charles Ave. 

PHILADELPHIA: Max de Schauensee, 
Philadelphia Bulletin. 

PITTSBURGH: J. Fred Lissfelt, 1515 
Shady Ave. 

ST. LOUIS: Charles Menees, St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch. 

SAN FRANCISCO: Marjory M. Fisher, 
Alexander Hamilton Hotel. 

SEATTLE: Maxine Cushing Gray, 432 
Malden. 

WASHINGTON, D. S.: Theodore Schae- 
fer, National Presbyterian Church. 
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Foreign Countries 


ARGENTINA: Enzo Valenti Ferro, 
Buenos Aires Musical, Avenida Pueyr- 
red6n 336, Buenos Aires. 

AUSTRALIA: W. Wagner, 
Road, Edgecliff, Sydney. 

Biddy Allen, 21 Tintern Ave., Toe- 
rak, S.E. 2, Melbourne. 

AUSTRIA: Max Graf, 9 Wilhelm Exner- 
gasse 30, Vienna. 

BELGIUM: Edouard Mousset, Rue 
d’Orlon 22, Brussels. 

BRAZIL: Herbert J. Friedmann, Caixa 
Postal 971, Rio de Janeiro. 

CANADA: Colin Sabiston, 200 Cotting- 
ham St., Toronto. 

DENMARK: Torben Meyer, Berlingske 
Tidende, Copenhagen K. 

ENGLAND: Cecil Smith, London Daily 
Express. 

FRANCE: Christina Thoresby, 76 Ave. 
de la Bourdonnais, Paris 7e. 

GERMANY: H. H.. Stuckenschmidt, 
Berlin-Tempelhof, Thuyring 45. 

Everett Helm, Mohlstrasse 9, Stutt- 
gart. 


10 Beach 


HOLLAND: Lex van Delden, Moreel-’ 


sestraat 11, Amsterdam. 
ITALY: Reginald Smith Brindle, Via 
Marconi 28, Florence. 
Peter Dragadze, Via Pietro Verri 4, 
Milan. 
Cynthia Jolly, Via dei Gracchi 126, 
Rome. 
MEXICO: Peggy Munoz, Protasio Tagle 
69-8, Colonia Tacubaya, Mexico, D.F. 
PORTUGAL: Katherine H. de Car- 
neyro, 450 Rua de Paz, Oporto. 
SCOTLAND: Leslie M. Greenlees, The 
Evening News, Kemsley House, Glas- 
gow. 
SPAIN: Antonio Iglesias, Avenida Reina 
Victoria 52, Madrid. 
SWEDEN: Ingrid Sandberg, Lidingo i, 
Stockholm. 
SWITZERLAND: Edmond Appia, 222 
Rue de Candelle, Geneva. 
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Lucrezia Bori receives tributes on the stage of the Metropolitan Opera 
house on March 29, 1936, after her farewell performance from (left to 


right) 


Gennaro Papi, conductor; Edward Johnson, general manager; 


Earle R. Lewis, box office treasurer; and Désiré Defrére, stage director 





Georges Enesco’s vast lyrical trag- 
edy, “Oedipus”, in four acts and six 
tableaux, is given a magnificent pre- 
miere on March 13 at the Paris 
Opéra. The title role is remarkably 
portrayed by André Pernet, and 
Philippe Gaubert, conductor, and Mr. 
Enesco receive a full measure of 
applause. 


Vladimir Horowitz enchants a 
packed house at Pleyel Hall, Paris, 
with pianism closely resembling wiz- 
ardry. 


Another Parisian event is the first 
performance in France of Rachmani- 
noff’s Rhapsody on a theme by Paga- 
nini, with the composer at the key- 
board, and Alfred Cortot conducting, 
in Pleyed Hall. The enthusiastic au- 
dience recalled the composer many 
times. 


Otto Klemperer conducts the Los 
Angeles Philharmonic in that city’s 


first performance of Bruckner’s Sev- 


enth Symphony. With the same con- 
ductor and orchestra, Artur Schnabel 
succeeds in unleashing all the pent-up 
fervor, drama, and ecstasy which 
Brahms symbolized in his Second 
Piano Concerto. 


The Philadelphia Ballet Company, 
Catherine Littlefield, director, scores 
a great success in the Academy of 
Music on March 31, with an excel- 
lent performance of Ravel’s “Daphnis 
et Chloé”. It is the first complete 
American presentation of the ballet. 
Saul Caston conducted 80 members 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra. 


One of the most exciting recital 
events in San Francisco is the appear- 
ance of Isaac Stern, 16-year-old vio- 
linist, in the Veterans’ Auditorium on 
March 18. Mr. Stern, who made his 
formal debut in 1935, gives an out- 
standing technical performance and 
reveals musical understanding and in- 
terpretative gifts of a high order. 


OBITUARIES 


LOUIS BROMFIELD 


Columbus, Ohio.—Louis Bromfield, 
59, author, novelist, and scientific 
farmer, died on March 18. He was 
on the editorial staff of Musical 
America in 1921-23, writing “The 
Green Bay Tree” at the time. “Early 
Autumn” won the Pulitzer Prize in 
1926. After 1938 Mr. Bromfield ac- 
quired his farm, experimented and 
became an expounder of soil conser- 
vation, writing “Malabar Farm”, 
“Pleasant Valley”, “My Experiences” 
and “Out of the Earth”. Among his 
other better known books are “Pos- 
session” (1925), “A Good Woman” 
(1927), “The Strange Case of Miss 
Annie Spragg” (1928), “The Rains 
Came” (1937), and “Mrs. Parkington” 
(1943). 


ARTHUR HARTMANN 


Arthur Martinus Hartmann, 74, 
violinist, composer, and teacher, died 
March 30 in St. Vincent’s Hospital. 
Born in Hungary, he was brought to 
Philadelphia at an early age, where 
he made his first public appearance 
as a child prodigy, at the age of six. 
He studied violin with his father, and 
later with Van Gelder and Charles 
Martin Loeffler. He appeared in re- 
citals throughout the United States 
and Europe and as soloist with most 
of the leading American orchestras. 
In Paris he gave recitals with De- 
bussy, a close friend, and wrote violin 





transcriptions of works by him. 

He was first violinist of the Kil- 
bourn and Hartmann Quartets. He 
has composed orchestral and choral 


works, songs, violin pieces, and a 
string quartet: A son and daughter 
survive. 


THOMAS DE HARTMANN 


Princeton, N. J.—Thomas de Hart- 
mann, 70, Russian-born pianist and 
composer, died on March 26 of a 
heart attack. He was a student of 
Arensky and Tanieff. In 1906 his 
ballet “The Pink Flower” was pro- 
duced at the Imperial Opera in St. 
Petersburg. His works were also per- 
formed at the Moscow Art Theater. 
His Cello Concerto was heard at the 
Concerts Colonne in Paris, and was 
performed for the first time in the 
United States by the Boston Sym- 
Phony. He was to have played some 
of his own works in a Town Hall 
concert April 15. 


CHARLES TAMME 


Minneapolis, Minn. — Charles 
Tamme, 73, retired opera and con- 
cert singer, vocal teacher, and choir 
director, died here on March 20. 


ANGEL CANSINO 


Angel Cansino, noted authority and 
teacher of Spanish dance, died March 
19 in New York City. 





Conductors Named 
For Stadium Concerts 


The 39th season of Stadium Con- 
certs will last six weeks, June 18 
through July 28. As in the past, the 
Stadium Symphony, composed of 
New York Philharmonic- -Symphony 
players, will perform in Lewisohn 
Stadium. 

Conductors for the 30 concerts wil] 
include Pierre Monteux, Vladimir 
Golschmann, Alexander Smallens, and 
Thomas Scherman. Howard Mitchell, 
conductor of the National Symphony 
in Washington, D. C., and William 
Strickland, conductor of the Oratorio 
Society of New York, will make their 
Stadium debuts this year. Mr. Mon- 
teux will open the season and con- 
duct a total of six concerts; Mr. 
Golschmann will return to Lewisohn 
Stadium for the first time since 1951, 
to direct a trio of concerts; Mr. Smal- 
lens, in his 23rd season as a Stadium 
conductor, will direct four programs; 
Mr. Scherman will conduct four con- 
certs; Mr. Mitchell will conduct three 
concerts, and Mr. Strickland will take 
the podium for a pair. 


West Coast Ballet 
At Jacob’s Pillow 


The San Francisco Ballet will 
make its debut in the Eastern United 
States in a three-week season at the 
Jacob’s Pillow Dance Festival, near 
Lee, Mass., beginning in July. The 
company of 25 dancers is directed by 
Lew Christensen, with James Gra- 
ham-Lujan as artistic supervisor. 

The repertory will be chosen from 
the following ballets: “Renard”, 
“Ia, “The Dryad”, “Apollo”, “The 
Tarot”, “Concerto Barocco”, “Masque 
of Beauty and the Shepherd”, “Heuri- 
ger”, “Nutcracker” Pas de Deux, and 

“Don Quixote” Pas de Deux. 

The festival, under the direction of 
Ted Shawn, will open June 29 and 
run for ten weeks. 


GEORGE L. FOOTE 


Boston, Mass.—George L. Foote, 
70, organist, composer and teacher, 
died March 25. He was president of 
the South End Music Center here for 
19 years, and a composer of chamber 
and orchestral works. 


MRS. HARRISON-IRVINE 


Mrs. Jessamine Harrison-Irvine, 82, 
a music teacher and voice coach who 
lived in Carnegie Hall since 1908, 
died April 2 of a cerebral hemor- 
rhage. 


FRITZ LEHMANN 


Munich, Germany.—Fritz  Leh- 
mann, 51, conductor, died March 30 
during the interval between parts I 
and II of Bach’s “Easter” Oratorio, 
which he was conducting here. He is 
known in Europe and America for his 
recordings. 


ALEXANDER MALOOF 


Englewood, N. J. — Alexander 
Maloof, 72, composer and director for 
20 years of the Carnegie School of 
Music here, died on Feb. 29. 


LADY AMY HENSCHEL 


Inverness, Scotland. — Lady Amy 
Henschel, 82, widow of Sir George 
Henschel who was the first conductor 
of the Boston Symphony, in 
1880s, died on March 9: 
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sive sonorities predominated; a turgid 
texture was carried over into the 
arias and duets, which being more 
intimate in nature, required a more 
delicate and lighter treatment. The 
Bach Choir of Bethlehem sang with 
devotion and vigor, though the con- 
trapuntal lines were not consistently 
clear. It very impressively conveyed 
the majestic power of the “Credo”, 
the portentous sobriety of the “Et 
incarnatus est”, the exaltation of the 
“Sanctus”, and the serenity and gran- 
deur of the “Dona nobis pacem”. The 
“Crucifixus” was an emotionally mov- 
ing experience. 

Phyllis Curtin’s soprano voice was 
bright, at times overshadowing Eunice 
Alberts’ contralto. John McCollum, 
tenor, displayed a lucent, well-con- 
trolled voice, while Mack Harrell, 
baritone, sang with much feeling. 
Vernon deTar was the organist. 


Choral Works 
Led by Cantelli 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Guido Cantelli conducting, Martha 
Lipton, mezzo-soprano. Westminster 
Choir, John Finley Williamson, direc- 


tor. Carnegie Hall, March 29: 
“Good Friday Spell” ......... Wagner 
“Te Dew” ...0. oa - Verdi 
NN: ee Brahms 


. Monteverdi 


On paper the above program prom- 
ised to be one of the most interest- 
ing that the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony has given recently, but it 
turned out to be most dispiriting 
at the concert. The problem was 
not that the orchestra’s performance 
was below its usual standards, for 
technically it was not. Nor can it be 
said that the performances were 
lacking in spirit. Here, however, 
was where the fault lay, for the spirit 
was one of theatricality rather than 
devotion to music-making. 

There can be no denying the 
theatrical elements in Verdi's “Te 
Deum”, but the work loses its ex- 
citing effect when it is performed, as 
it was on this occasion, as a series 
of electrifying fortissimos followed 
by hushed pianissimos. Nor were the 
balances between the choir and or- 


“Magnificat” 


chestra in equilibrium. Often the 
chorus was inaudible. 
Wagner’s “Good Friday Spell” 


sounded beautiful, the tone was 
luscious, and Mr. Cantelli kept the 
delicate balances well under control. 
But the atmosphere was that of the 
bacchanale in the Venusberg rather 
than of Good Friday at Montsalvat. 

Whether or not one likes the 
Ghedini arrangement for modern or- 
chestras of Monteverdi’s “Magnificat” 
(and I do not), one has to be thank- 








Maria Stader, soprano soloist with 
the Philadelphia Orchestra 


ful for hearing this glorious music. 
But the same troubles of balance that 
had marred the Verdi were again 
apparent in this performance. The 
size of the chorus was also too large, 
for the melismatic passages sounded 
much too thick and heavy. 

The most satisfying performance 
was the Brahms Alto Rhapsody. Miss 
Lipton acquitted herself well in the 
difficult work, her rich tones soaring 
over the orchestra and the male 
chorus. If the orchestra tended to 
dominate the solo voice in the work’s 
earlier portions, the fault was Mr. 
Cantelli’s not Miss Lipton’s. 

—F, M., Jr. 


Solomon Leads 
Knickerbocker Players 


Town Hall, April 1, 5:30.—A su- 
perb performance of Stravinsky’s 
“Dumbarton Oaks” Concerto under 
the dynamic leadership of Izler Solo- 
mon, as guest conductor, was perhaps 
the high point of this concert. But 
everything on the program was fasci- 
nating. The Knickerbocker Players 
began with a polished and sensitive 
interpretation of Pergolesi’s beautiful 
Concertino in G major for Strings. 
In Giordani’s charming Quartet for 
Flute, Violin, Viola, and Cello, the 
accomplished performers were Mil- 
dred Hunt Wummer, Raymond Ku- 
nicki, Joseph Glassman, and Louise 
Stone. 

Wonderfully evocative and color- 
ful scoring was an outstanding char- 
acteristic of Honegger’s Three Frag- 
ments from “Les Paques 4 New 
York”, a setting of verse by Blaise 
Cendrars, for soprano and string quar- 
tet. Eloquently interpreted by Sylvia 
Nesson and the instrumentalists, this 
unfamiliar music by the late Swiss- 
French master proved very compel- 
ling. Miss Nesson, who had a vital 
voice and an abundance of feeling, 


if not too much refinement of style, 
was also inspired in Buxtehude’s Eas- 
ter cantata, “Also hat Gott die Welt 
geliebet”, for soprano, two violins, 
cello, and harpsichord. 
Stravinsky’s Concerto 
major, named for the estate where 
he was staying when he composed it, 
is a modern masterpiece, firmly in the 


in E flat | 


classic tradition, yet wholly the com- | 


poser’s own in idiom and treatment. 
Mr. Solomon and his musicians 
achieved the best performance of it 
that I have ever heard. Not merely 
in technical bravura but in complete- 
ness of stylistic comprehension this 
was a model interpretation. 

The concert ended with the stately 
Concerto Grosso No. 1 in D for 
Strings by John Stanley (edited by 
Gerald Finzi). Stanley (1713-86) was 
a very able composer, who succeeded 
William Boyce as Master of the 
King’s Music. The concertino was 
made up of Henry Siegl, Mr. Kunicki, 
violins; and George Koutzen, cello; 
and Mr. Solomon conducted the work 
with both vigor and elegance. —R. S. 


Maria Stader Soloist 
In Mozart C Minor Mass 


Philadelphia Orchestra, Eugene Or- 
mandy, conductor. Maria Stader, so- 
prano; Jennie Tourel, mezzo-soprano; 
Rudolf Petrak, tenor; Donald Gramm, 
bass-baritone. Temple University 
Choirs. Carnegie Hall, April 3: 


Mass in C minor, K. 427...... Mozart 

The memorable feature of this per- 
formance of Mozart's magnificent 
Mass in C minor, which closed the 
Philadelphia Orchestra’s current New 
York season, was the singing of Maria 
Stader, the soprano soloist. Miss 
Stader has the purity and delicacy of 
style and the technical mastery to 
make such a masterpiece as the “Et 
incarnatus est” an experience of rapt 
beauty. Her tones floated forth in 
silvery traceries which shimmered fas- 
cinatingly, particularly in the cadenza 
with the woodwinds. Scales, trills, 
ornaments were executed with a grace 
that was worthy of a Landowska. 

Only a week or two previously, I 
had heeed Jennie Tourel, another dis- 
tinguished Mozartean interpreter, sing 
very beautifully in the “Requiem”, 
under Bruno Walter. And the fact 
that Miss Tourel was not in best form 
on this occasion, resorting at times to 
unsteady vehemence, should not ob- 
scure the fact that she knows exactly 
how this music should be done. Ru- 
dolf Petrak, on the other hand, was 
in good voice but far too operatic in 
his approach to the music. Donald 
Gramm performed his minor duties 
discreetly and well. 

Everyone knows that the C minor 
Mass is a torso. But since Mozart 
did not hesitate to fill out the missing 
portions with music from other 
Masses by himself, why should we? 
Mr. Ormandy used the admirable ver- 
(Continued on page 31) 
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to the council that it was the obli- 
gation of the city, which gave its 
citizens water, sewage, fire pro- 
tection, museums, playgrounds, to 
afford its citizens, especially in the 
trying months of the summer, the 
solace and inspiration of great mu- 
sic. He asked for $50,000, to which 
he proposed to add an equal or 
greater sum for the resumption of 
the concerts and the rehabilitation 
of which the Dell grounds were in 
need, before the new series of 
concerts could be given. The city 
fathers listened intently and grant- 
ed the $50,000. In doing this, an 
all-Republican Council told Mr. 
Mann that if he, a Democrat, had 
asked a political favor of any kind, 
he would have been wasting words. 
But music, as he presented the 
argument, was beyond politics. 


First Improvements 


Mr. Mann raised from private 
sources which he successfully tap- 
ped the amount of $62,000, also 
applied to the Dell’s necessities. 
The old cinder floor, with its ter- 
race held by boards, was now cov- 
ered with concrete, so graded and 
sloped that there was perfect visi- 
bility of the orchestra and per- 
formers from every spot on the 
location. The shell was painted and 
repaired. The side banks, given 
repaired supporting walls, cleared 
of weeds and landscaped. A new 
amplification system was installed, 
also a new vending system. 

The board of directors became 
extremely busy. Several of its 
members concentrated on fund- 
raising, so successfully that the 
project received the greatest pre- 
season donation in its history. One 
director, Melvin Fox, motion-pic- 
ture operator, took over the train- 
ing and drilling of the usher corps, 
which has become one of the most 
courteous and efficient in enter- 
tainment’s history. Another direc- 
tor, Charles Ebert, president of 
PTC, a transit executive, saw to 
it that Dell patrons received ample 
trolley, bus and taxi service to get 
to the Dell. Harold Brightman, a 
Philadelphia business man, set up 
the system of office management. 
Paul Lefton, an advertising agent 
of national prominence, supervised 
Dell advertising and publicity. Mat- 
thew H. McCloskey 3rd, a contrac- 
tor member of the Dell’s Board, 
aided in the repairs. Emma Feld- 
man, director of the Concert 
Series at the Philadelphia Academy 
of Music, worked on the programs, 
with Mr. Mann, his executive vice- 
president, Morton Howard, and the 
others of the board. 

The Dell began its 1949 season, 
with the biggest pre-season sub- 
scription in its history. The season 
opened with a concert that pre- 
sented, not a customary list of 
overtures and the like from favor- 
ite operas of Wagner, but with long 
passages from all three acts of 
“Tristan and Isolde’, condensed 
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Robin Hood Dell Concerts 


carefully, with dramatic and mu- 
sical continuity, by Ernest Knoch, 
with Helen Traubel and Lauritz 
Melchior as soloists, and Leonard 
Bernstein conducting. 

The season, as the accountants 
say, came out in the black. The 
project was on its feet again; it 
had gained the biggest audiences 
in its history; it had recovered the 
public confidence, and the City 
Council was ready to spend more 
to assure its further development. 

In that season only tickets for 
single concerts were sold. Some 
season tickets for a number of the 
concerts were held by those whose 
subscriptions of the previous sea- 
son had still to be honored. Other- 
wise, there were tickets for the 
“master series”, i.e., series in which 
famous soloists figured with the 
orchestra, at $1.30 for general ad- 
mission, and $2.60 for reserved 
seats; and tickets for the “sym- 
phonic series’—the Tuesday night 
concerts given by the orchestra 
without assisting soloists—for $.65 
general admission and $1.30 for 
reserved seats. 


Rain Checks 


An important innovation was 
that each ticket for the Master 
Series included a rain check, on 
account of the unpredictable 
weather which is one of the main 
problems of open-air concerts. To 
provide for emergencies of weather 
each solo artist had to keep open 
dates on two successive nights for 
his appearance, in order that the 
audiences should be _ reasonably 
sure of hearing him on one evening 
or the other, rain or shine. There- 
fore the special prices for the con- 
certs of the Master Series, aside 
from the fact that the programs 
with soloists were likely to be more 
popular with the majority of the 
audiences than those of purely 
orchestral music. 

Also, the number of the weekly 
concerts was reduced from the 
four given in previous sasons to 
three a week, scheduled for Mon- 
day, Tuesday, and Thursday eve- 
nings. This schedule left room, on 
a rainy night, for the postpone- 
ment of that night’s concert to the 
night following, and so on through 
the week, with the programs as an- 
nounced. 


Radio Informs Public 


When there was so much as a 
threat of rain earlier in the day, 
the prospective audience was in- 
formed of the fact by all the radio 
stations of the city, ten in num- 
ber, which made these announce- 
ments as a civic service to the Dell 
public. 

Another reason for the increased 
patronage of the 1949 season was 
in part psychological. Mr. Mann 
holds that the public of a great city 
will absorb three concerts a week, 
though not three in immediate suc- 
cession, and never four. In the 





hot weather, particularly, the pub- 
lic has a degree of receptivity, be- 
yond which it is unwise to go. This 
consideration may also affect the 
morale of the orchestra. Three con- 
certs a week can be thoroughly 
rehearsed, and played with fresh 
spirit. 

In 1951 the success of the Dell 
concerts appeared firmly establish- 
ed. The audience did not diminish. 
The Dell had been filled with as 
many as the law allowed for the 
most attractive programs. This 
audience never failed to overflow 
the 10,000 seats available. In fact, 
many preferred to sit under the 
trees on the grounds that rise on 
each side of the open-air parquet 
—under or, even, in the trees—to 
the benches. 

And now it was possible for Mr. 
Mann to put into execution the 
master plan that had been matur- 
ing in his mind. He wanted to 
finance the six weeks and 18 con- 
certs of the Dell’s summer season, 
with three children’s concerts given 
on as many Wednesday mornings, 
in a new way which would guar- 
antee in advance the amount need- 
ed for the entire cost of the con- 
certs, and place their entertain- 
ment at the disposal of the great 
public — without so much as a 
price of admission! 

This was the plan. If the City 
Council would donate $75,000 of 
the tax payers’ money for this pur- 
pose, Mr. Mann would raise, dollar 
for dollar, an equivalent $75,000. 
This would ensure the sum of 
$150,000 needed annually for the 
Dell concerts. 


750 “Friends of the Dell” 


Every dollar paid in would be 
for services received. Mr. Mann 
would find 750 people in the upper 
financial brackets who would feel 
it worth while, as well as a public 
service, to become a “Friend of 
the Dell” by donating $100, and 
receiving two reserved-seat season 
tickets for the concerts. This is 
less than would be charged for a 
top-price seat for the concerts of 
the same orchestra in the winter- 
time, and much less than the best 
seats for a “musical”, operetta or 
serious drama in the theater. As 
for the great audience which would 
come for free, and had proved al- 
ready its enthusiasm for the Dell 
programs, it would be receiving 
its due, Mr. Mann felt, for the 
taxes it paid, in large part, for 
more material privileges. 

But with all this accomplished, 
the Dell concerts could not have 
made their success if it had not 
been for the knowledge of music, 
the intuition and common sense in 
regard to an audience’s psychology, 
which have made the programs. 

One cardinal principle in the 
making of these programs is of 
great importance. The conductors 
do not make the programs. The 
programs are made by Mr. Mann 
himself and his coadjutor, Morton 
Howard, in such fashion that in the 
course of the seasons the whole 
repertory of symphonic music is 
heard. It is very carefully balanced. 
A worksheet is put before Mr. 





Mann and Mr. Howard long in 
advance of the opening of the seq. 
son. It is then decided what music 
is most desired for the 18 evenin; 
programs and the three children’s 
concerts. The list is outlined in the 
rough, and with the knowledge and 
consideration of the interpretative 
qualities of the conductors who 
will appear. Thus each conductor 
is then given the list of works 
which he is invited to perform, and 
in which he is believed to excel, 
In this way the repertory of the 
entire season is established before 
its opening. 


No Duplication of Works 


No duplication of works is per- 
mitted either in one or two suc. 
cessive seasons. If Brahms First 
and Third Symphonies are heard 
this year, the Second and Fourth 
are likely to figure in the next, 
One year Rudolf Firkusny played 
the first Brahms piano concerto in 
D minor. Next year Rudolf Serkin 
played the other one in B flat, 
The masterpieces of symphonic 
composition make the staples of 
the repertory, which, however, em- 
braces many aspects of folk and 
entertainment music as well as 
opera and ballet. Sometimes whole 
Operas are given in concert form 
and in conventional evening attire, 
while the ballets are done in cos- 
tume with scenery or backdrops, 
the orchestra then being placed 
beneath and in front of the stage 
for the accompaniment. 

It is to be remembered, says Mr. 
Mann, that the average audience 
of 20,000 at the Dell includes per- 
haps 3,000 people who already 
know and love the symphonic rep- 
ertory; other thousands who go 
mainly for the singers and soloists; 
others with a liking for music but 
no special knowledge of the art in 
its higher branches; still others who 
come for the night and may never 
return again. All these people come 
to be entertained, not to be im- 
pressed, to enjoy themselves, not 
to be educated. Hence, in the 
broad sense, this public is the cus- 
tomer who is always right, but is 
to be interested and inducted by 
degrees into the delights of great 
music, and to be pleased and come 
again. 


“Classless” Concerts 


At these “classless” concerts, 
comfort and quiet are assured. Si- 
lence and good manners only are 
obligatory. The agreement against 
noise while the performances are in 
progress extends to passing trains 
of the neighborhood and to the ait- 
planes overhead. 

Mr. Mann was asked whether, 
when he, the motivating spirit of 
the Dell’s activities at this time, is 
gone, there will be others to carry 
on the project with adequate zeal 
and forthrightness in the public’s 
behalf. The answer, he thinks, is 
supplied by the Dell’s proved ac- 
complishment and serviceability im 
the first quarter-century of its ca 
reer. For it is the idea, and the 
ideal, with its inner dynamism and 
creative power that is immortal. 
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sion of the work prepared by Alois 
Schmitt and Ernst Lewicki and first 
performed in Dresden in 1901. I had 
me] that (this being the Mozart 
year) the size of the chorus and or- 
chestra would be reduced to the pro- 
portions necessary to do full justice 
to the music. But no, the stage was 
crowded with singers and instrumen- 
talists, so the sound was frequently 
muddy, and some of Mozart’s finest 
touches were obscured or lost. At 
best, Mr. Ormandy is not a Mo- 
zartean to the manner born, and the 
general style of the performance was 
heavy, sentimental, and more 19th 
century than 18th in conception. 
There was one phrase in the “Quo- 
niam” that would have been fine in 
Mahler, but that was startlingly un- 
Mozartean in its sobbing abandon. 


Firkusny Plays 
Brahms Concerto 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 


Guido Cantelli conducting. Rudolf 
Firkusny, pianist. Carnegie Hall, April 
5: 


Sememeny Mo. G8. ...... 200500 Haydn 

“Concert Music for Strings and 
SEE Sic ctet vo-xe neds Hindemith 

Piano Concerto No. 1.......... Brahms 


The novelty of this concert, Hinde- 
mith’s “Concert Music for Strings and 
Brass”, Op. 50, has been absent from 
the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony’s programs for the past eight 
years, and it provided the vehicle for 
the orchestra’s best playing of the 
evening. It is a delightful work, and 
Mr. Cantelli’s enthusiastic approach 
was well suited to this virtuosic 
music. He allowed the first slow 
movement to speak eloquently, while 
the faster sections were conducted 
with an impetuosity that kept the 
music flowing and never disturbing 
the architecture of the whole. Though 
the work seemed filled with possible 
pitfalls, the brass and string sections 
performed admirably and the diffi- 
cult balances between the two groups 
were sustained notably. 

There was much to commend in 
Mr. Firkusny’s performance of the 
Brahms Piano Concerto No. 1. He 
possessed the necessary strength and 
endurance to perform the work with 
powerful sweep (his dramatic entry 
in the recapitulation of the first move- 
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ment was overpowering) and also 
the poetic and introspective qualities 
for the lyric episodes. But this work 
demands an orchestral accompani- 
ment of grandeur, which unfortu- 
nately was sometimes lacking at this 
performance. The orchestra sounded 
ragged (the Hindemith may have un- 
duly fatigued the brasses), and Mr. 
Cantelli’s approach tended to let the 
work fall into sections rather than 
build into a continuous whole. 
The Haydn Symphony No. 88 re- 


ceived a virtuosic and jolly perform- | 


ance. —F., M., Jr. 


Hillis Conducts 
St. Matthew Passion 


New York Concert Choir and Or- 
chestra, Margaret Hillis, conductor. 


Adele Addison, soprano; Mary Da- | 


venport, contralto; David Lloyd and 
Blake Stern, tenors; William Warfield, 
baritone; Kenneth Smith, bass-bari- 
tone. Town Hall, April 6: 


“St. Matthew Passion” 


This uncut performance was mem- 
orable for its warmth and beauty. 
Margaret Hillis conducted with re- 
markable control and kept the music 
rich in expression as well as superbly | 
balanced. We may also be thankful 
that the chorus was restricted to 
proper numbers, as was the orchestra. 
The dramatic aspects of the choruses 
were vividly produced—for instance, 
the dissonant shout of the people, 
“Barabbas”. The chorales bespoke a 
sublime, majestic tranquillity. 

Kenneth Smith, as Jesus, sang with 
genuine depth of expression. His 
voice, in its resonance, style and tech- 
nique, and above all, compassionate 
feeling, could scarcely have been bet- 
tered. Blake Stern’s pleasingly light 
voice, clear in timbre, contrasted well 
with Mr. Smith’s. As the Evangelist, 
Mr. Stern employed many sensitive 
shadings of tonal power and coloring. 
Adele Addison sang with brilliance 
and suppleness, though she had some 
difficulties in the aria, “Lord, to Thee 
my heart is given”. Mary Davenport 
sang creditably, after overcoming 
some unsteadiness. David Lloyd used 
his voice too unrestrainedly at times, 
as did William Warfield, but both of 
them displayed conviction and full, 
robust tone. Albert Fuller was the 
harpsichordist. —D. B. 


Al Achterberg 


IGOR GORIN is 
presented a gold 
initialed jewelry 
box by Jean Hath- 
away, president of 
the Community 
Concerts Associa- 
tion of Holdredge, 
Neb., after his re- 
cital there. The 
gift commemorat- 
ed his appearance 
as the  associa- 
tion’s first artist, 
eight years ago 
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book, Today's Singing, mailed on re- 
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260 WEST END AVENUE, NEW YORK 23, N. Y. 
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Teachers of Voice 
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The 30th meeting and musicale of 
the Beyer Musical Society, in its sixth 
season, took place March 18 in the 
society’s studios in Cincinnati. Mary 
Louise Davis, soprano, was accom- 
panied by Mrs. Hans Fritschi in songs 
by Franz and Mendelssohn. Ruth 
Beyer sang eight songs from Schu- 
mann’s “Dichterliebe”, accompanied 
by Emil Beyer, who also performed 
works by Liszt and his own Prelude 
in G major, which is dedicated to J. 
Herman Thuman. Mr. Thuman was 
the guest speaker. 


The Norfolk Music School, Nor- 
folk, Conn., directed by Yale Univer- 
sity, will run from June 21 to Aug. 1. 
The faculty will include the director 
of the school, Bruce Simonds; Walker 
Gibson, Amherst College; Mrs. Vir- 
ginia French Mackie, University of 
Kansas City; and the following teach- 
ers from Yale University: Howard L. 
Boatwright, Jr., H. Frank Bozyan, 
Benjamin De Loache, Keith L. Wil- 
son, A. Elizabeth Chase, Arthur Bart- 
lett Hague, and Inge Silva. 


The New York College of Music 
will offer a six-week summer session, 
from June 18 to July 28, under the 
directorship of Leslie Hodgson. Dr. 
Friedrich S. Brodnitz, chief of the 
voice and speech clinic of Mt. Sinai 
Hospital, New York, will conduct six 
two-hour sessions on “The Healthy 
Voice”. 


The Manhattan School of Music’s 
summer session, which opens on June 
11 and runs through Aug. 2, will in- 
clude a master course conducted by 
John Brownlee, who will discuss and 
demonstrate aspects of various oper- 
atic problems; and one by Bernice 
Frost on piano-instruction techniques. 


A new course in Dalcroze euryth- 
mics will be given by Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology’s College of Fine 
Arts. Instruction of the series of six 
classes for children will be given by 
Therese Collet, a graduate of the In- 
stitut Jaques-Dalcroze de Paris, be- 
ginning April 7 and closing May 12. 


Gui Mombzaerts, head of the piano 
department at Northwestern Univer- 
sity school of music, gave a recital in 
Racine, Wis., and will participate in 
the last of five concerts with the 
Chamber Music Society of North- 
western University. At the end of 
May, he will play in a chamber-music 
program at Concordia College (River 
Forest, Ill.). Mr. Mombaerts and 
Angel Reyes, violinist, will give a so- 
nata recital on July 9, and with Dud- 
ley Powers, cellist, a concert on July 
23, during the university’s summer 
session. A pupil of Mr. Mombaerts, 
Audun Ravnan, also on the school’s 
piano faculty, left for Norway late 
in March. He will be soloist with 
the Bergen Symphony on April 5 and 
give several recitals in Bergen and 
Oslo the following week. In May 
Mr. Ravnan will join the Norwegian- 
American “Bjornson Male Chorus of 
Chicago” as soloist during their 
month-long tour of northern and 
western Norway, ending in Oslo. 


Carlos Salzedo founded and con- 
tinues to direct the Summer Harp Col- 


.ony of America at Caniden, Maine. 


Last year they celebrated their 25th 
anniversary. This year their season 
will run from June 11 to the end of 
September. Courses are coeducational, 
and courses in orchestral harp play- 
ing are given, and private lessons. 


The Royal Conservatory of Music 
of Toronto, in its Mozart celebrations, 
has included six concerts by the Paga- 
nini Quartet, with the assistance of 
Paul Doktor, viola; Boris Roubakine, 
piano; Ezra Schabas, clarinet; Eugene 
Rittich and Mary Barrow, French 
horns, and Reginald Wood, double 
bass. The Albeneri Trio and Robert 
Reid also gave a concert. There were 
lectures in March by Carleton Sprague 
Smith and Sir Thomas Beecham, and 
a recital by Kendall Taylor, pianist. 
The Toronto Mendelssohn Choir, con- 
ducted by Sir Ernest MacMillan, per- 
formed the “Great” Mass in C minor, 
with Lois Marshall, soprano, Mary 
Morrison, contralto, and other solo- 
ists, at Massey Hall. The festival 
ended on April 7 with a concert in 
which Henri Temianka and Alexander 
Uninsky, violinist and pianist, played 
sonatas, and Mary Simmons, soprano, 
was heard. 

The Royal Conservatory Summer 
School will again hold master classes 
at Stratford in conjunction with the 
Shakespeare Festival, besides its reg- 
ular courses in Toronto. Claudio 
Arrau, pianist, and Inge Borkh, so- 
prano, will teach at Stratford during 
the July 23 to Aug. 10 semester. In- 
structors in the Toronto session, which 
will run from July 3 to 27, will in- 
clude Roy Henderson, English bari- 
tone, and Gordon Jacob. 


The Eastman School of Music sum- 
mer session will run from June 25 to 
Aug. 3 and will present a number of 
new features. Eugene List, pianist, 
has joined the faculty, and will take 
over the students formerly assigned to 
Cécile Staub Genhart, who will be 
in Europe this summer. Mr. List will 
also give a Kilbourn Hall recital this 
summer. 

A plan to permit talented high 
school seniors to begin college-level 
study, thus enabling them to complete 
their work for the bachelor of music 
degree in two summer sessions and 
three regular academic years, has 
been approved by the New York State 
Board of Regents, and is believed to 
be the first of its kind in the country. 

Students may enroll in the Institute 
of Musical Stage Direction for credit. 
These students will study rehearsals 
and productions of the Opera under 
the Stars, which for the fourth sum- 
mer offers a summer outdoor grand 
opera. 


Rebecca Radcliffe, soprano, a pupil 
of Alfredo Martino, made her New 
York debut in Carnegie Recital Hall 
on March 16. 


The premiere of the “Requiem 
Mass” by Eugene Weigel, of the mu- 
sic faculty of the University of Illi- 
nois, took place on March 27 in 
Smith Recital Hall, as the final event 
of the 1956 festival of contemporary 
music on the campus. Sir Thomas 
Beecham will be guest conductor with 
university student and faculty musi- 
cians in two Mozart festival concerts 
in the University Auditorium April 
24 and 26. The “Requiem” and a 
concert version of the second act of 
“The Marriage of Figaro” will be the 
featured works. 


phony and chorus was conducted 
Dimitri Mitropoulos on March 28 -in 
performances of Roussel’s “Psalm 80” 
and Walton’s “Belshazzar’s Feast”, the 
latter work with Robert G. Davis as 
baritone soloist. 


The State University of Iowa op. 
oy 
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: SHAFFNER 
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MADAME SOLANO 
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415 Central Park W., N.Y.C. 25 


ZENKA STAYNA 


Voice Teacher 
Teacher of Daniza_ Ilitsch and Inge 
Manski, formerly Metropolitan Opera 


164 W. 79th St., NYC TR 3-9214 


robert TABOR 


Teacher of Singing 
Specialist in Voice Correction and 
Development 
61 W. 61 W. 88 St., N.Y. 23, N.Y. TR 7-3081 
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ANGELA WESCHLER 


Workshop and Seminar for 
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TEACHER OF SINGING 
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VOCAL STUDIO 
1305 Spruce Street 
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| Giovanni”, 


Leonard Rose, cellist, will be soloist 
with the Hartt Symphony conducted 
by Moshe Paranov, director of the 
Julius Hartt Musical Foundation, in 
a gala benefit concert for the Hartt 
Scholarship Fund, in Bushnell Me- 
morial Hall, Hartford, Conn., April 
12. 


Angela Wechsler, prominent New 
York piano teacher, has been invited 
to give a series of lectures in New 
Ideas in Piano Teaching at the Mason 
and Hamlin recital hall in June. 
Among Miss Wechsler’s pupils are 
Sondra Bianca, who has made M-G-M 
recordings recently; Felice Takakjian, 
who is soloist with the Brooklyn 
Philharmonia in April; and Hans 
Hammerman, recently signed by Na- 
tional Artists Corporation. 


The Lewis College music depart- 
ment, under the direction of Platon 
H. Karmeres, will present a music 
festival May 13-20 at the college in 
Lockport, Ill. Among the events 
scheduled are concerts by the Lyric 
String Quartet and the Chicago Sym- 
phony Woodwind Quintet; a recital 
by Liv Solvig, cellist; and a perform- 
ance of Haydn’s “Creation”. 


The University of Texas depart- 
ment of Germanic languages will pre- 
sent, April 20-28, a stage adaptation 
of Morike’s “Mozart auf der Reise 
nach Prag”. It will utilize the duet 
“Giovinette chi fatte” and the Ceme- 
tery scene and Finale from “Don 
and seldom-heard vocal 
works, including ensembles, canons, 
and rounds. The musical director is 
Robert B. Henderson, who made the 
adaptation. 

The Fifth Annual Southwestern 
Symposium of Contemporary Ameri- 
can Music will take place at the Uni- 


| versity of Texas April 8-15. 


| Aug. 19 at New London, Conn. 














The Connecticut College School of 
the Dance will hold classes July 9 to 
: The 
ninth American Dance Festival will 
be held the final week of the School. 


Dance will be represented in the 
tenth Festival of Contemporary Arts 
at Cornell University by perform- 
ances on April 20 and 21 by the 
American Mime Theater, and a lec- 
ture on modern dance by Jane Dudley 
on April 20. 


The Georgia State College of Busi- 


| ness Administration music depart- 


ment’s Spring Music Festival pre- 
sented the Atlanta Symphony, Henry 
Sopkin, conductor, in three programs 
of contemporary American Music, 
March 9-11. Mary Spalding, harpist, 
was soloist, in addition to the follow- 
ing faculty members: Beverly Wolff, 
mezzo-soprano; Robert Harrison, vio- 
linist; William Johnson, pianist; and 
Warren Little, flutist. 


SPANISH dancers in the Southwest: 


The California Accordion Festival, 
jointly sponsored by the California 
Chapter of the Accordion Teachers 
Guild and the Accordion Association 
of Southern California, will be held 
April 21-22 at Long Beach Conven- 
tion Hall. 


A workshop on music activities in 
the elementary school will be held at 
the Catholic University of America 
(Washington, D. C.) June 15-26. 


The State University of New York 
Teachers College at Fredonia will 
hold an opera clinic April 18-20. 
Richard Sheil will conduct a _per- 
formance of the Mozart “Great” Mass 
in C minor by the College Festival 
Chorus. The college musical work- 
shop, directed by Lawrence Siegle, 
will stage Mozart’s “Bastien and Bas- 
tienne” and Bernstein’s “Trouble in 
Tahiti”, and Moritz Bomhard will 
conduct a workshop. The Royal Con- 
servatory Opera Company of Toronto 
will stage “Cosi fan tutte” on April 
20. 


St. Louis Institute of Music will 
hold its 12th Foreign Music Seminar 
Aug. 8-20, in co-operation with Bellas 
Artes of Mexico City. J. Duron, di- 
rector of music at Bellas Artes, will 
conduct the seminar in Mexico City. 


John W. Fulton, executive vice- 
president of the American Music Con- 
ference, told delegates to the Indus- 
trial Music Clinic at Purdue Univer- 
sity on Feb. 16 that costs for an in- 
dustrial band or orchestra are rela- 
tively low. He said a band can be 
started, equipped with instruments 
and music for less than $3,000, and 
an orchestra for half that. Mr. Ful- 
ton offered the American Music Con- 
ference’s help to any industry in plan- 
ning and organizing an instrumental 
group. 


Cornell College To Hold 
38th May Festival 


Mount Vernon, Iowa.—Cornell 
College’s 58th annual May Music 
Festival will be held on the college 
campus May 3-5. Herva Nelli, so- 


prano, will give the opening concert. | 


On May 4 Robert Goldsand, pianist, 
will present a recital. 

The Chicago Symphony will re- 
turn for its 54th consecutive May 
Festival appearance, on May 5. The 


Cornell College Oratorio Society will | 


join the orchestra and soloists in a 
performance of Mozart’s “Corona- 
tion” Mass, in observance of the 
bicentennial of the composer’s birth. 
The same evening, the Chicago Sym- 
phony will give the concluding con- 
cert of the festival, also under the 
direction of George Schick, associate 
conductor of the orchestra. 


Carola Goya and Matteo appear for 


the Blackwell (Okla.) Civic Music Association. Left to right: Mr. Sachse; 


Matteo; Miss Goya; Lillian Christopher, president; Lois Kasl, secretary; 
Mrs. Bernard Drowatsky, vice-president; Arthur J. Herron, board member 




















































LaSalle Quartet Plans 
For World Tour 


Cincinnati —The LaSalle String 
Quartet of Cincinnati, quartet-in- 
residence at the College-Conservatory 
of Music, will make a globe-encirc- 


* ling tour this summer—the first ever 


to be undertaken by an American 
string quartet. 

The ensemble will leave Cincinnati 
in May, flying first to Honolulu and 
then to the Fiji Islands, where Amer- 
ican musicians have never played be- 
fore. Thirty concerts will be given in 
New Zealand, and seven in Australia. 
Another 30 will follow in Indonesia, 
with side trips to India, Singapore, 
and Thailand. 

The subsequent European tour will 
include Austria, Switzerland, Scan- 
dinavia, Holland, France, and Eng- 
land. Works by such contemporary 
American composers as Walter Pis- 
ton, Wallingford Riegger, and Leon 
Kirchner will be presented in the 
quartet’s programs. 

Members of the quartet are Walter 
Levin, first violin and manager; Henry 
Meyer, second violin; Peter Kam- 
nitzer, viola; and Jack Kirstein, cello. 
Mrs. Levin and Mrs. Kamnitzer will 
accompany the quartet; Mrs. Kirstein 
will join them in Europe. 





Washington, D. C.—Earl Vincent 
Moore, dean of the school of music 
at the University of Michigan, has 
been namd to the advisory commit- 
tee of the Elizabeth Sprague Cool- 
idge Foundation in the Library of 
Congress. 
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FOR SALE—Music teacher leaving for 
| Europe wants to sell five accordions, one 
guitar, two upright pianos in perfect 
condition, Mrs. Zeller, 1951 86th St., 


Brooklyn, N. Y. ES 2-8207 
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Miami Opera Announces Plans; 


Bitter Conducts Symphony 


Miami. — The Opera Guild of 
Greater Miami presented Puccini’s 
“La Bohéme” with Metropolitan 
Opera singers in three leading roles, 
on Feb. 21-25 at the Dade County 
and Miami Beach Auditoriums. Never 
before in the Guild’s history had 
the demand for tickets exceeded the 
supply. “La Bohéme” was com- 
pletely sold out two weeks before the 
first performance. 

Arturo di Filippi, artistic director 
of the Guild, exceeded all expecta- 
tions with as perfect a presentation 
as one would have wished for. Hilde 
Gueden sang the role of Mimi with 
authority. As Rodolfo, Jan Peerce 
was in vibrantly glorious voice. Mr. 
Peerce and Miss Gueden were ac- 
corded deserved ovations at each per- 
formance. Nicola Moscona was the 
Colline and Richard Torigi, Mar- 
cello. The Opera Guild chorus and 
orchestra were conducted by Emer- 
son Buckley. An innovation was the 
appearance of the Apollo Boys 
Choir in the opera. 

The operas announced for pres- 
entation next year are Gounod’s 
“Faust”, with Cesare Siepi, Nadine 
Conner, and Giuseppe Campora in 
the leading roles; and Donizetti’s 
“Don Pasquale”, with Roberta Peters, 
Frank Guarrera, Cesare Valetti, and 
Fernando Corena heading the cast. 


Piatigorsky with Orchestra 


Under the baton of John Bitter 
the University of Miami Symphony, 
with Gregor Piatigorsky, cellist, as 
soloist, gave a pair of concerts the 
week of Feb. 12. In his second 
appearance with the orchestra Mr. 
Piatigorsky repeated Bloch’s “Sche- 
lomo” and also played the Haydn 
Concerto. In the Haydn work the 
artist's beauty of tone and refine- 
ment of style were combined with 
musicianship of the highest order. 
In “Schelomo” he achieved brilliance 
of tone, masterful phrasing, and 
technical perfection. The orchestra 
played exceptionally well, also dis- 
playing brilliance in  Prokofieff’s 
“Classical” Symphony. 


The orchestra conducted by Mr. 
Bitter, offered its third musical sa- 
lute to Latin America on March 
11, honoring Quito, Ecuador, in a 
concert broadcast under the super- 
vision of the United States Infor- 
mation Agency. The Brahms “Re- 
quiem” was performed with Eileen 
Farrell, soprano; Walter Cassel, bari- 
tone; and the University of Miami 
Chorus, Wilford Smith, conductor. 
Miss Farrell delighted her listeners 
in three Strauss songs, with resonant 
singing of magnetic beauty, and was 
also superb in the “Requiem”. Mr. 
Cassel’s voice was well placed and 
of fine quality. The musicianly 
blending by Mr. Bitter of the or- 
chestral and vocal forces produced 
a well-balanced and well-proportioned 
performance. 


Young People’s Concerts 


The second pair of concerts for 
young people was presented Feb. 15- 
16 at the Dade County and Miami 
Beach Auditoriums, by the Uni- 
versity of Miami Symphony, with 
Mr. Bitter as conductor and nar- 
rator. 

The Westminster Choir, John Fin- 
ley Williamson, conductor, was heard 
in the Bayfront Park Auditorium 
Feb. 15. The third in the Friends of 
Chamber Music’s series of five con- 
certs was given in the White Temple 
Church Feb. 29 by the Paganini 
Quartet. The fourth event in the 
organization’s first season introduced 
the Juilliard Quartet to its members 
on March 7, with a program of 
works by Haydn, Schubert, and Bar- 
tok, also in White Temple Church. 
Virgil Fox gave an organ recital in 
the Scottish Rite Temple on Feb. 
24. 

The University of Miami opera 
workshop presented portions of Mo- 
zart’s “Cosi fan tutte” in a costumed, 
chamber production at Beaumont 
Hall. The participants had under- 
studied the Metropolitan Opera cast 
when the Opera Guild presented the 
opera here. —Arthur Troostwyck 
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Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold 





First American Season of The Famous 


Royal Danish Ballet® H. A. BROENSTED, Director 


Direct from the Royal Theatre, Copenhagen—Company of 130 including Orchestra 
Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 
First National Tour 1956-1957 


Ruth Page's. Chicago Opera Ballet 


in the original ballets “THE MERRY WIDOW” and “REVENGE” 


Complete Scenery, Costumes, Orchestra, Corps de Ballet Company of 45 
starring MARJORIE TALLCHIEF and GEORGE SKIBINE 


*Presented in association 
with Howard Lanin Management 








Personal Direction: Andre Mertens 


First American Tour Dec. 1956 - March 1957 
Koester and Stahl itrtencrisstiti. sect 





Personal Direction: Horace J. Parmelee 





Marina Svetlova Prima ballerina 


with 2 Solo Dancers 
& Concert Pianist 
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VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL ATTRACTIONS 





The NBC Opera First Tour Fall 1956 


2 Complete Productions—The Marriage of Figaro and Madam Butterfly in English 
Judson, O'Neill & Judd 





De Paur Opera Gala 


2nd American Tour — Coast to Coast — Oct.-Dec. 1956 


Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra 
HERBERT VON - sem ahs 


Personal Direction: Andre Mertens 





MIXED CHORUS— 
ORCHESTRA—SOLOISTS 


LEONARD DE PAUR, Conductor 
Creat 3 part Program Planned—V. THOMSON—BIZET—HAMMERSTEIN—GERSHWIN 
Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 





Ist Transcontinental Tour Jan.-Mar. 1956 


Arthur Fiedler & The Boston Pops 


Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd Tour Orchestra 





FIRST TRANSCONTINENTAL TOUR AUTUMN 1956 
of the great recording maestro 


Mantovani and his new music 





Orchestra of 45 Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 
° American Debut, 
Golden Age Singers  “"*Fai'orss 


of London Margaret Field-Hyde, Director 


Company of 5 in programs of 
Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown Elizabethan and other music 





By Popular Demand—Return of the Unforgettable 


Obernkirchen Children’s Choir 


Edith Moeller, Conductor 


Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold 





Victor Babin, Piano 
zymon Goldberg, Violin 
William Primrose, Viola 
Nickolai Graudan, ‘Cello 


The Festival Quartet 


Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 











First American Tour 


Stockholms GosskoOr site scan con 


Company of 45—Direct from St. Marys Church, Stockholm, Sweden 
Tour under patronage of HRH Princess Sibylla 
Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 


Fourth American Tour February - April 1957 


Vienna Academy Chorus 


GUNTHER THEURING, Conductor 


Personal Direction: Andre Mertens 








12 male singers, 12 female 


The Paganini Quartet 


Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 








The Carolers Trio 


Personal Direction: Judson, O’ Weill & Judd 





The Angelaires 


Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold 


Harp Quintet 





Roman Totenberg and his 
Instrumental Ensemble 


Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold Company of Nine 








First Transcontinental Tour 1955-56 
The Concertmen & Edmond Karlsrud 


BASS-BARITONE 
(10 


Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd persons) 
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Judson, O'Neill & Judd Coppicus, Schang & Brown | Kurt Weinhold . Tem pleton 
= namemscneoced jest ite acces Pianist 
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Arrau Albanese Soprano | Bible | Thomas 
Tae sis Pianist | ““F' Werch Kame City Opes | Mezzo-Soprano | Baritone 
ar" JUSSI | WALTER / ROMAN 
Bioerlin | sel | 
Battista ; g Tenor | Cas Baritone | Totenberg Violinist 
a done MISCHA | NADINE | DOROTHY 
TODD Elman _ Conner | Warenskjold 
Du ncan Violinist ; Soprano _ _ _ Soprano 
Baritone RUDOLF | JON FRANCIS 
EUGENE Firkusny Crain Yeend 
. Pianist Tenor Soprano 
List ~ EMIL _ | ~LISA~ a — 3 
Pianis ° rsona ction 
: "| Gilels Della Casa | penne 
allen 7 _ Pianist Soprano , 
london CARROLL IGOR | __ WALTER 
Bass-Baritone Glenn ' Gorin | Gieseking 
- Violinist Baritone Baldwin Piano Pianist 
Miller. SZYMON 7 | WITOLD» ELENA : _ 
er oso | COldberg Malcuzynski — Nikolaidi 
oe 2 — = 2 ee Violinist Pianist Contralto 
GERALD NAN | DOROTHY JAN 4 
Moore Merriman _ Maynor _ Rubes 
"The Accompanist Speaks” — Mezzo-Soprano mm | Soprano | Basso 
(Lecture-Piano Recital) 5 DAVID | ~~ YEHUDI | RENAT. A eos 
WILLIAM Oistrakh ~ Menuhin Tebaldi 
Primrose ee.......8 _ Violinist | = Soprano 
Violist Lily Pons | LEONARD JENNIE 
-_ sainen | Pennario Tourel 
Sanroma 0 litan, ranc “ L | ene Pianist $a Mezzo-Soprano 
Bitte Pane Pianist Ostropovic 
ae cat | Senofsky Yankoff 
EDWIN aaa , Violins Pianist 
Steffe , Spiva kovsky | vi Personal Direction 
P a are PS Violinist | Stevens ' Horace J. Parmelee 
CAMILLA GLADYS . Lene ezzo-Soprano | amen 
“ Swarth out YI-KWEI _MILDRED 
Wicks — Mezzo-Sopran Sze Dilling 
ii — ae se | Bass-Baritone Harpist As 
CAMILLA Vronsky | ALFRED and HERBERT HERMAN 
Williams & Babin | Teltschik Godes 
Soprano Steinway Pianos Duo-Pianists Duo-Pianists Pianist 



































Bist Ainerivcan Gualatitity 
of the fomed Curofedn lyric lence 


WeW 


NICOLAI GEDDA = 


LA SCALA — ROME OPERA — PARIS OPERA — CONVENT GARDEN 


Coast le Coast Four Bobvuary thy Ginit, 4D97 


soloist with: 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
as Baltimore Symphony 
American debut ™ Cincinnati Symphony 
Dallas Symphony 
iis Montreal Symphony 
as soloist with Toronto Symphony 


and major recitals in 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony Bait 
Kansas City 


ee Pittsburgh 


ABIO-370 Best Pacific Coast avatatilily 
MWVing Decemtex and ponuay 
of lhe distinguished Slatan fra0el 


PIETRO SCARPINI 


already scheduled to appear as soloist with: causal 
LOS ANGELES PHILHARMONIC and SAN FRANCISCO SYMPHONY 


Nou Booking 
Exclusive Management: RONALD A. WILFORD ASSOCIATES, INC. 119 West 57th St. New York 19, N. Y. Circle 6-19 








